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~ MISCELLANY. 


THE NEW JERUSALEM AND THE PHA- 
LANSTERY. 
From THE FrenNcH oF MADAME 
D’ aALIBERT. 
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' 
| 
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Translated for the Harbinger. 

(Concluded.) 
Does not the science of analogies, 
the the predilec- 
tions of Fourier exist entire in Sweden- 


favorite object of 


borg! What is then the language of 
In what point does it 
Has 


not Fourier given as exact a description of 


correspondences ! 
differ from the science of analogies? 


it as we can do, we who understand 
analogiest Does it not seem that he had 
in view the voluminous productions of | 
Swedeaborg when he insists upon the 
extent to which treatises of analogies must 
be carried, and that some where he had had 
a glance at the sixteen volumes of the 
Areana. Yet did not know 
Swedenborg, and the latter could not fore- 


Fourier 


see him, for his death took place the 
same year in which the discoverer of the 
Phalanstery was born. 

Let the minds of men then open them- 
selves to this double miracle, and let the 
disciples of these two favorites of Hea-| 
ven comprehend the salutary lesson it 
In confirmation of our assertion 
we would refer to the Memorable Relation, 
section 76 (page 85) of ‘‘ the Delights of 
Conjugial Love,’’ and we would demand 
of every faithful Phalansterian if he does 
not find in it a harmony with the idea | 


contains ! 


| 


| 


of his master, and if he does not seem | 
to have taken a part in all these passages, 
where the question of correspondences 


and analogies arises. 


We hope that the relation we have | 


poiuted out between Swedenborg and 
Fourier will lead disciples of the latter 
the 


The prejudices of the world cannot check 


to study the doctrines of former. 


them. They can judge of their value by 
the manner in which the Phalanstery is 
treated. Let them lay aside all prejudice 
and verify for themselves all that we have 


| unite 


| standards ! 





should be very happy, on the other hand 


if we could attract the attention of mem- | 
bers of the New Church to this magnifi- 


cent system, which gives in the language 


of earth, the most beautiful translation of | 


O that we could as 
messengers of peace between these two 
hosts who are unknown to each other, 


their mystic hopes. 


band these soldiers 
devoted to the same cause under different 


in the same 

Have not the Phalansterians 
an admirable clearness of view, and all 
realization ? 
And yet nothing comes forth from their 


the means of an immediate 
circle,—their school is divided. They are 
the prey to a thousand little intestine quar- 
rels, in the midst of which nothing se- 
rious can be attempted, but if the reli- 
gious sentiment should awake among 
them, immediately all the petty rivalries 
which divide them would be extinguish- 
ed before a magnificent sentiment of 
unityism ? 

On the other hand, the mystic churches 
where reign that calmness, that frater- 


|nity, that devotion, which are the insepa- 
|rable companions of the religious senti- 
|;ment, provide no doubt a sweet peace 


for those who live in their bosom ; but de- 
prived of the practical ideasannounced by 
Fourier they remain absorbed in a passive 
attempt at that Holy Jerusalem, which 
would terminate all their woes, and they 


| weary heaven with their vows, while the 


earth claims in vain the action of their 
hands. Let them yield themselves then a 
little more to the study of the works of 
this man, insptred also, who has received 


\from Heaven the mission of rendering 


intelligible and the celestial 


Jerusalem which they are awaiting with 


possible 


so much impatience. Let them be per- 


|suaded that the mystic city will not bring 


on earth a purely contemplative felicity ; 


but let them see on the contrary in 


Swedenborg, how uses, that is to say 


activity and labor are a necessary condi- 
tion of true goodness. The day when the 


Associative School and the New Church 


, Shall comprehend each other, shall feel 





|endeavoured to point out tothem. We |their identity, it will be immediately 


possible to realize the Phalanstery. 
Nothing is difficult to the religious senti- 
ment. Never has a rising sect been 
checked by obstacles so small as those 
which have frustrated the Phalansterians 
for seven years. Let them feel then at 
length the powerlessness inherent in a 
doctrine purely philosophic, let them 
unite themselves to believers, but to de- 
levers worthy of comprehending them and 
aiding them in obtaining thorough know- 
‘ledge, condition perfectly fulfilled, im 
| our opinion, by the churches of the New 
| Jerusalem. 
| But to continue the review we have 
undertaken of the great discoveries which 
have been preparing for half a century 
the destruction of the old sciences and the 
|installation of new ones. By showing 
the relations of the Phalanstery to the 
| New Jerusalem, we have it is true point- 





| 





ed out the striking coincidence that we 
|have found; but there are others, which 
merit no less attention from the philoso- 
|pher and the believer and which will 
|complete the demonstration we have 
| undertaken. 

Mesmer. We now meet with a very sig- 
nificant fact, and one which has a direct 
relation with the mystic revelations of 

| Swedenborg. If manis not alone material 
he must have some means of placing him- 
self in relation with that more noble part 
of himself which escapes the conditions 
of our order of things. It is precisely 
this which takes place in the practice of 
| Animal Magnetism. The wonderful phe- 
nomena which it presents are known to 
Come one ; the transposition of the senses, 
distant sight, the instinctive choice of 
|medicine, and many other wonders, are 
common facts which innumerable wit- 
nesses have seen with their own eyes. 
| There are in France, Germany and Eng- 
|land, thousands of magnetizers, and som- 
nambulists. Rejected by the learned, 
‘this amazing discovery has appealed to 





\the good sense of the masses, and to 


prove its existence, it has moved on. Yet 


,all established scientific bodies, a spe- 
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cies of conservative senates whose office 


from the substances of the three kingdoms 
for the preservation of our health and its 
mentation or diminution, the deposit which | re-establisment when it is injured. He 
they received from their fathers, | unveils the imposture ef the old medical 
arise with against a fact | science and substitutes for its material doc- 
which overthrows, at one blow, trine the theory of vital dynamics. Man 
Everything holds | is no longer a machine, he is a life. 
good against magnetism; the denial of | Medicine is a spiritual force, the more 
justice is the order of the day. active the more it is freed from the clog 
of matter. 

Jacotot comes to unveil honorably the 
touched with their hands; those who | superficial nature of scientific processes, 
would be so blindly believed in any other | and to whose simple 
Com-| movement was laid aside for one more 
missioners are appointed who refuse to/| learned, out brutifying in fact, and fatal 
ook at facts, or who wish themselves to| to true intellectual progress. 





it is to transmit to posterity, without aug- 


have 


a blind rage 


the whole | 
edifice of old science. 


In vain the members of the Academy of | 
Medicine testify that they have seen, and 


avenge nature, 
instance, are not even listened to. 


The syn- 
determine the conditions of the experi-| thetic method compared with the natural, 
ment, and hence render it impossible. It | as reinstated by Jacotot, is reduced to its 
is as if it had been refused to the inventor | just value and the apparatus ef grammars, 
of the electrical machine to chvose the | dictionaries and other shackles, is in short 
material of which his plate should be | reduced to its true place, that of verifying 
made, and he should be proclaimed!a science already known, bat Shea 
a knave and an imposter on account of his} to teach any thing at first hand. By i 
determination to have only plates of glass.  aelabeneha is put within the reach br 
In short when a man of unparalleled energy | every one. 
(Dr. Frappart,) taking this cause in hand, 
which is lest in the eyes of the world, but! genius falls into the public domain. 
imperishable by the truth that it contains, 


This process simple and 
fruitful in results, followed by men of 
The 
last and most powerful of aristecracies, 
summoned the opponents of magnetism to | that of intellect is sapped at its foundation 
witness the facts he was exhibiting, most | and intellectual emancipation is proclaim- 
of them declined this honest experiment | ed. 


Se ee ere ies rpetecemctne inne celal alia enseaeiieberealianeed aiaaheemannetalats 


Thus crumble away all old prinei- 
and he was obliged to maintain the most | ples, thus after long aberrations man re- 
which 


singular controversy 


systematic turns to God, by science and through the | 
credulity could raise, and which may be | rains of zloomy materialistic theories, and | 
up in the concluding words 


summed oO 


f}that nothing may be wanting to him in 
M. Bouilland, one of his adversaries ; ‘‘ If| this work of renovation, Mesmer endows 
I should see I should not believe.” Let] him with the most wonderful key to dis- 
not the magnetizers then deceive them-| coveries, that of Animal Magnetism. 

It does not belong to them to es- 


selves, By it man is incessantly warned of the | 


tablish a curious, physiological fact ; their} spirituality of his being, by it the veil of 
contest is of a very different kind, it is a| the body permits a glimpse of the prodigi- 
contest between materialism and spiritual-| ous faculties of the soul independent of 
ism, and while the first prevails in the jae conditions of space and time. Mira- 
world, the existence of a fact that saps lcles whose remembrance popular tradi- 
the foundation of it, 


will not be recognized. | tions have preserved, the miracles, which 
This foreign element introduced into its| have presided at the establishment of 
would soon devour every thing ; | eve ry religion, are renewed at will around 


Let the infallible 


bosom, 


it will never be admitted there. us, and an almost talisman is | 


they have 


magnetizers then be patient ; 
struggled for fifty years, let them perse- 
vere a little longer, their cause 
to ours, and their labors will contribute 
largely to the common triumph. 

the 
science is modified in all its parts by the 


Fou- 


rier proves the inwility of human morals 


Thus Encyclopedia of human 


labors of these immortal geniuses. 
and substitutes a generous culture for the 
means of repression and violence, by w hich | 
it has hitherto been attempted to stifle the 
Gall the views 


passions. confirms 


tablishes also the legitimacy of all the 
faculties, of al] the inclinations of human | 
nature. 

Hahnemann discovers the relations 
which unite man with all nature and 


teaches us what advantages we can draw | 
i 


is allied | 


of 
Fourier concerning the passions and es- | 


placed in the hands of elevated men (we 
wind say superstitious if the beautiful ac- 
ceptation of this word had not been des- 
troyed by ignorance and scepticism) to 
communicate with that spiritual world 
in which our temporal world is enfolded 
and subsists. 

Each of these discoveries numbers its 
| defe onders; but disunited as they 
w hat power have they against the pha- 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


are, 


|lanx of sciences and 
world? What results can a disordered 
contest produce, in which the soldiers of 
the same camp often attack each other? 
'How much more decisive and effective 


would be the progress of reformers, if 


. . | 
| united they should attack successively the 


different pasts that we have pointed out to 
them. Nothing could resist them, and 


the world would soon hail as its libera- 


interests of the old | 











tors, those whom it regards at present as 
madmen, or repels as dangerous enemies. 
In short as regards Homeopathy, Mag- 
netism, the Phalanstery, Jacotism, Phre- 
nology, all fragments of the same whole, 
off-sets of the same idea, man would see 
the fruitful unity from which they flow. 
Their brilliancy would make the sombre 
torch of old science grow pale. They 
would make their superiority felt by innu- 
merable benefits, and thanks to them, the 
religious sentiment reviving on earth, 
hymn of love and gratitude would rise to- 
wards heaven, so long outraged and des- 
pised. Then the times would be accom- 
plished. The genius of evil, repelled at all 
points and losing courage, would perceive 
its power expiring. The spirit of love pene- 
trating into the domain of time would cast 
even into the region of the condemned a 
ray of its omnipotence. The demons 
themselves would feel its irresistible in- 
fluence and would jom their vows to ours 
for the last and universal redemption. 
Let them resist at present with all their 
The time of trials will reach its 
termination. In the heavens as upon the 
earth, among the angels of light as in the 
shades, a trembling of impatience and of 
rapture will announce the fall of the last 
All things will be arranged for the 
coming of the bridegroom, for the mani- 
festation and the 
sweetest of instincts, an internal and all 


power. 


veil. 


of the comforter, 


1} powerful voice will cause al] beings to 


feel the ineffable wisdom which presides 
over their destiny and the infinite cle- 
mency of him who according to the most 
sublime passage of the Scriptures, has 
abandoned them all to the same rebellion, 
to enfold them in the same mercy. 


¢ ONS UELO.* 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 


Translated for the Harbinger. 


XI. 

Still the canoness Wenceslawa, after 
half an hour’s prayers, ascended the stair- 
case and according to her custom conse- 
crated the first care of the day to her dear 
nephew. She directed her steps to the 
door of his chamber and bent her ear to 
the key hole, though with less hope than 
ever of hearing the slight noise which 
would announce his return. What was 
her surprise and her joy on perceiving the 
regular sound of his breathing during 
sleep! She made a great sign of the 
cross and yentured to unlatch the door 
and enter gently on tiptoe. She saw 
Albert peacefully slumbering in his bed 
and Cynabre curled up on the neighboring 
arm chair. She waked neither of them, 
and ran to find Count Christian, who, pros- 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. Suaw, in the 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
 chusetts. 

' 














trate in his oratory, prayed with his ac- 
customed resignation that his son might | 
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‘* A saint would have come to hear! thought of preparing some agreeable sur- 


mass, instead of having the fever at such | 


prise for the young count; and they 


be restored to him, either in heaven or|a moment,”’ objected the chaplain with a/ forgot the only one who ought to have 


upon earth. 

‘*My brother,’ said she to him ina 
low voice and kneeling beside him, ‘‘ sus- | 
pend your prayers and search your heart | 
for the most fervent thanksgiving. God | 
has heard you.”’ 


explain herself further. The old man, 


profound air. 


interested them, the poor Consuelo, to 


This judicious remark drew a sigh from | whom they were indebted for his return, 


fever, accompanied by an invincible stu- 


the canoness. She nevertheless went to} and whom Albert would be impatient to 
see Consuelo and found her in a burning | see again. 


Albert soon woke and instead of mak- 


por. The chaplain was called, and de-|ing useless attempts to recall the occur- 
There was no necessity that she should | clared that she would be very ill, if|enees of the preceding night, as was 


the fever continued. He questioned the 


always the case after those fits of insan- 


turning towards her, and meeting her| young baroness to know if her neighbor | ity which drove him to his subtetanean 


smal] clear eyes animated with a profound 
and sympathizing joy, raised his dry 
hands towards the altar and cried with a)| 


had not passed a very agitated night. 
‘‘Oa the contrary,”’ replied Amelia, 
‘*] did not hear her move. I expected, 


abode, he promptly recovered the recol- 
‘lection of his love and of the happiness 
| which Consuelo had bestowed upon him. 


smothered voice : ‘‘O my God, thou hast! frem her predictions and the fine stories| He rose, quickly dressed and perfumed 


restored to me my son!”’ 


‘she has been telling for some days past,/ himself, and ran to throw himself into 


And both, by the same inspiration, be-| to have heard the sabbat danced in her the arms of his father and his aunt. 


gan to recite alternately in a half voice | apartment. But the devil must have | The joy of those good relatives was at its 

the verses of the beautiful song of Simeon : | carried her a great way off, or she must | height when they saw that Albert had 
' . . 

Now lettest thou thy servant depart in| have had to do with very well educated | full possession of his reason, that he had 


peace. | 

They resolved not to awaken Albert. | 
They called the baron, the chaplain, and | 
all the servants and heard devoutly the | 
mass fer the return of thanks in the chap- | 
el of the chateau. Amelia learned the 
return of her cousin with sincere joy ; 
but she considered it very unjust, that in) 
order to celebrate piously this happy | 
event, she should have to undergo a mass | 
during which she had to stifle many | 
yawis. 

** Why has not your friend, the good | 
Porporina, united with us in thanking | 
Providence! ’’ said Count Christian to his | 
niece, when the mass was ended. 

*¢] bave tried in vain to awaken her,”’ 
replied Amelia. ‘‘I called her, shook 
her, and used every means; but I could | 
not succeed in making her understand or 
even open her eyes. If she were not 
burning hot, and red as fire, I should 


think her dead. 


very badly last night and she certainly 


She must have slept 


bas a fever.”’ 

‘* Then that worthy person is ill!” 
returned the old Count. ‘‘ My dear Wen- 
eeslawa, you should go and administer | 
such remedies as her condition may re- 
quire. God forbid that so happy a day 
should be saddened by the snffering of 


that noble girl! 

‘*] will go, my brother,”’ replied the | 
canoness, who no longer said a word nor 
took a step respecting Consuele, without 


‘* Bat 


do not be uneasy, Christian: it will be 


consulting the chaplain’s looks. 
nothing. ‘The signora Nina is very ner- 
vous, she will soon be well.”* 

‘** Still is it pot a very singular thing,”’ 
said she to the chaplain, when she could 
take him aside, ‘‘ that this girl should 


have predicted Albert’s return with so 


much assurance and truth! Sir chaplain, 
perhaps we have been deceived respect- 
Perhaps she is a kind of saint 


who has revelations?”’ 


ing her. 


the tensured Esculapius. 


imps, for she did not move so far as I 
know, and my sleep was not disturbed a 
single instant.”’ 

These pleasantries appeared to the 
chaplain to be in very bad taste; and the 
canoness whose heart redeemed the fail- 
ings of her mind, considered them mis- 
bedside of a _ friend 
who was .serionsly ill. Sul) she said 


placed at the 


nothing, attributing her niece’s bitterness 


g, 
to a too well founded jealousy; and she 
asked the chaplain what medicines ought 
to be administered to the Porporina. 

He ordered a sedative, which they 


could not make her swallew. Her teeth 


| were locked and her livid mouth repelled 


all drink. 


to be a bad sign. 


The chaplain pronounced this 


which was uufortunately too contagious 


‘in the house, he deferred to a new ex- 


amination the judgment he should have 
pronounced upon the patient: we rill see; 
we must wait; we can decide nothing as 
yet: such were the favorite sentences of 
‘‘If this con- 
tinues,”’’ repeated he on quitting Consue- 
lo’s chamber, ‘‘ we must ¢hink of calling 
a physician, for I would not take upon 
myself the responsibility of treating an 
extraordinary case of nervons affection. 


I wil] pray for this young lady; and per- | 
haps in the state of mind which she has 


manifested during these last days, we | 


must expect from God alone assistance 
more efficacious than of art.”’ 
They left a maid-servant by the bed- 


side of Consuelo and went to prepare for 


breakfast. The canoness herself knead- 


(ed the finest cake which had ever been 


produced by her skillful hands. She 


| 
flattered herself that Albert, after a long 
fast, would eat with pleasure of that fa-| 


vorite dish. The beautiful Amelia made 
a toilet charming in freshness, thinking 
that her cousin might feel some regret at 
having offended and irritated her, when 


he saw her so bewitching. Every one 


But with an apathy | 


/a consciousness of his loug absence and 
that he asked their forgiveness with an 
| ardent tenderness, promising never again 
|to cause them so much trouble and un- 
‘easiness. He saw the transports excited 
by his return to the knowledge of the 
‘reality. But he remarked the care they 
persisted in taking to coneeal his situa- 
tion from him, and he was somewhat 
‘humbled at being treated like a child, 
| when he felt that he had again become a 
man. He submitted to this punishment, 
too trifling for the evil he had caused, 
| saying to himself that it was a salutary 
|warning and that Consuele would be 
pleased at his comprehending and accept- 
| ing it. 

As soon as he was seated at table, in 

‘the midst of the caresses, the tears of 
| happiness, and the earnest attentions of 
his family, he anxiensly sought with his 
eyes for her who had become necessary 
to his life and his tranquility. He saw 
|her place empty and dared not ask why 
| the Porporina did not deseend. Still the 
|canoness who saw him turn his head and 
| start every time the door opened, thought 
| herself obliged to relieve him frem all 
| anxiety by saying that their young guest 
/had slept badly, that she was reposing 
and expected to keep her bed a part of 
the day. 

Albert understood very well that his 
liberator must be overpowered by fatigue, 

and yet terror was depicted on his coun- 
tenance at this news, ‘‘ My aunt,” said 
he, no longer able to restrain his emotion, 
_**T think that if the adopted daughter of 
| Porpora were seriously indisposed, we 
should not all be here, quietly engaged in 
eating and talking around the table.”’ 

‘* Re-assure yourself, Albert,’’ said 
Amelia reddening with vexation, ‘* Nina 
is engaged in dreaming of you and hop- 
‘ing for your return which she expects in 
sleep, while we here celebrate it in joy,”’ 

Albert became pale with indignation, 
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and darting a withering glance at his! 


cousin: ‘**If any one here has expected 
me in sleep, it is not the person whom 
you name who should be thanked for it; 
the freshness of your cheeks, my beauti- 
ful cousin, testifies that you have not lost 
an hour of sleep during my absence and 
that you have at this moment no need 
of repose. I thank you with all my 
heart; for it would be very painful for 


me to, ask your forgiveness, as I do that 


of all the other members and friends of 


my family.”’ 

‘* Many thanks for the exception,” re- 
turned Amelia, scarlet with anger; *] 
will endeavor always to deserve it, by 
keeping my watchings and anxieties for 
some one who will be obliged for them 


and not turn them into a jest.” 

This little altercation, which was by 
no means a new thing between Albert 
and his betrothed, but which had never 


been so bitter on one side or the other, 


cast sadness and restraint over the rest of 


the morning, notwithstanding all the ef- 
forts which were made to divert Albert’s 
attention. 

The canoness went to see her patient 


several times and found her always more 


feverish and more oppressed. Amelia, 
whom Albert's anxiety wounded as if it 
were a personal affront, went to weep in 


The chaplain 


pronounced 


her chamber. 
himself so far as to say to the canoness 
that a physician must be sent for in the 
evening, if the fever did not turn. Count 
Christian kept his son by him, to distract 
him from an anxiety which he did not 
comprehend, and which he believed still 
But while chaining him to his 


side by affectionate words, the cood old 


diseased: 


man could not find the least subject of 


conversation and intimacy with that spirit, 
which he had never wished to sound 
in the fear of being conquered and snb- 
dued by a reason superior to his own, in 


It is trne that Count 


watters of religion. 


‘| 1 


Christian called by the names of madness 
and rebellion that bright light which 
pit reed through the ecceniricities of Al- 
bert, and the splendor of which the feeble 


eyes of a rigid catholic could not endure; 


but he resisted the sympathy which im- 


pelled him to question him seriously. 
Every time that he had tried to correct 


his heresies, he had been reduced to si- 


c 


lence by arguments full of justice and 
firmness. Nature had not made him elo- 
quent. He had not that animated facility 
which supports controversy, and still less 


1 
{ 


that charlatanism of discussion, which, in 


default of logic, imposes by an air of 


science and pret nded certa nty. Simple 


and modest. he allowed his mouth to be 


closed; he reproached himself with not 


having turned his younger davs to profit, 


1 
; 


yy studving these profound things which 


Albert opposed to him and certain that 
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there were in theological science treas- 
ures of truth, by means of which one 


more Jearned and skilful than himself’ 
could have crushed Albert’s heresy, he | 


clung to his shaken faith, and in order 
to excuse himself from acting more ener- 
getically, threw himself back upon his 
ignorance and simplicity, which embold- 
ened the rebel and did him more harm 
than good. 

Their conversation, interrupted twenty 
times by a kiud of mutual fear, and twen- 
ty times resumed with effort on one side 
and the other, ended by failing of itself. 
Old Christian fell asleep in his arm chair 
and Albert left him to go and obtain in- 
formation respecting Consuelo’s condition, 
which alarmed him the more, the more 
they tried to conceal it from him. 

He spent more than two hours wander- 
ing about the corridors of the chateau, 
watching for the canoness and the chap- 
lain on their passage, to ask news from 
them. ‘The chaplain persisted in answer 
ing him concisely and briefly ; the canon- 
ess put on a smiling face as soon as she 
perceived him, and affected to speak of 
other things, in order to deceive him by 
an appearance of security. But Albert 
saw that she began to be seriously anx- 
ious, that she continually made more fre- 
quent visits to Consuelo’s chamber; and 
he remarked that they did not fear to 
open and close the doors every moment, 
as if that sleep, which they pretended 
was quiet and necessary, could not be 
disturbed by noise and agitation. He 
was bold enough to approach the cham- 
ber into which he would have given his 
life to penetrate for a single instant. It 
was entered through another room and 
separated from the corridor by two thick 
doors through which neither sight nor 
sound could pass. The eanoness fre- 
marking this attempt, had shut and-lock- 
ed both, and no longer visited the pa- 
tient except by passing through Amelia’s 


chamber which was adjoining, and where 


Albert would not have sought informa- | 


tion, without a mortal repugnanee. At 
last, seeing him exasperated and fearing 
the return of his disease, she took upon 
herself to lie; and while asking forgive- 


ness of God in her heart, she anrouneed 


to him that the invalid was much better, | 


and promised to come down and dine 
with the family. 

Albert did not mistrust the words of 
his aunt, whose pure lips had never sin- 
ned against truth so openly as they had 
just done ; and he rejoined the old Count, 
hastening with all his prayers the hour 
which was to restore to him Consuelo 
and happiness, 

But the hour struck in vain. Consuelo 
did not appear. ‘The canoness making a 
rapid progress in the art of lying, related 


that she had risen, but that she found 





herself still somewhat feeble and prefer- 
ed dining in her chamber. She even 
pretended to send up selected portions of 
the most delicate dishes. These artifices 
triumphed over the terror of Albert. Al- 
though he experienced an overpowering 
sadness and as it were a presentiment of 


some horrible misfortune, he submitted 
and made efforts to appear calm. 


| In the evening, Wenceslawa came with 


an air of satisfaction which was hardly at 
all assumed, to say that the Porporina 
was better; that her skin was no longer 
burning, that her pulse was rather weak 
than full, and that she would certainly 
“Why then 
am I frozen with terror, notwithstanding 


pass an excellent night. 


these good news?!” thought the young 
Count as he took leave of his relatives at 
the accustomed hour. 

The fact is, that the good canoness, 
who, notwithstanding her emaciation and 
deformity, had never been ill in her life, 
understood nothing of the maladies of 
others. She saw Constelo pass from a 
fiery redness to a livid paleness, her agi- 
tated blood congeal in her arteries, and 
her chest, too much oppressed to be 
raised under the effort of respiration, ap- 
pear calm and motionless. For an im- 
stant she had thought her relieved, and 
had announced this news with a childlike 
confidence. But the chaplain, who knew 
some little more, saw well that this ap- 
parent repose was the forerunner of a vi- 
olent crisis. As soonas Albert had re- 
tired, he gave the eanoness notice that 
the hour had come to send for a physi- 
cian. Unfortunately the city was far dis- 
tant, the night dark, the roads detestible, 
aud Hanz very slow, notwithstanding his 
zeal. The storm arose, the rain fell in 
torrents. The old horse which carried 
the old servant, stumbled twenty times, 
and finished by losing himself in the 
woods with his terrified rider, who took 
every hill for the Schreckenstein, and ev- 
ery flash of lightning for the flaming 
It was not till 
broad day light that Hans again found 


flight of an evil spirit. 


his road. With the longest trot into 
which he could urge his steed, he ap- 
proached the town where the physician 
was sleeping ; the latter was awakened, 
dressed himself slowly and at last set 
forth. Four and twenty hours had been 
lost in deciding upon and effeeting all 
this. 

Albert tried in vain to sleep. <A con- 
suming anxiety and the unpleasant noises 
of the storm, kept him awake all night. 
He dared not descend, fearing again to 
scandalize his aunt, who had lectured 
him in the morning on the impropriety ef 
his continual presence near the apart- 
He left 
his door open and frequently heard steps 
He ran to the stair- 


ment of the two young ladies, 


in the lower story. 
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Case; but seeing no one and hearing 
nothing more, he tried to re-assure him- 
self and to place to the account of the 
the the deceitful 
which had terrified him. Sinee Consue- 


wind and rain noises 
lo had required it, he nursed his reason, 
his moral health with patience’ and firm- 
ness. He repelled agitations and fears 
and strove to raise himself above his love 


But 


suddenly, in the midst of the roaring of 


by the strength of his love itself. 


the thunder and the creaking of the old 
timbers of the chateau, which groaned 
under the power of the hurricane, a long 
\ itself to 
him, and penetrates his bosom like the 
had 
thrown himself all dressed upon his bed 
with 


heart-rending cry raises even 


stroke of a poniard. Albert who 


the resolution of 
up, rushes forward, clears the 
like flash of 


knocks at Consuelo’s door. 


poing 


to sleep, 
bounds 
staircase a lightning and 

Silence was 
re-established; no one came to open it. 
Albert thought he had dreamed again; 
but a fresh cry, more dreadful, more hor- 
first He 


hesitates no longer, makes the turn of a 


rible than the rent his heart. 
dark corridor, reaches the door of Ame- 
lia’s chamber, shakes it and names him- 
self. He hears a bolt pushed and Ame- 
lia’s voice imperiously orders him to be 
Still the cries 

It is the 


Ss 


gone. and shrieks re- 


Consuelo, 
He 


hears his own name breathed with des- 


double. voice of 


who is suffering intolerable ageny. 
pair by that adored mouth. He pushes 
the door with rage, makes latch and lock 
fly, and repelling Amelia, who plays the 
part of outraged modesty, on being sur- 
prised in a damask dressing gown and 


lace cap, makes her fall back upon her 


sofa and rushes into Consuelo’s chamber, | 


pale as a spectre, his hair erect upon his 


head. 


XIV. 

Consuelo, victim to a horrible delirium, 
was struggling in the arms of the two 
most vigorous maid-servants of the house, 
who could hardly hinder her from throw- 
ing herself out of the bed. ‘Tormented, 
as happens in certain cases of cerebral 
fever, by unheard of terrors, fhe unhap- 
py child wished to fly from the visions by 
which she was assailed; she thought she 
saw, in the persons who endeavored to 
restrain and relieve her, savage enemies, 
The 
chaplain, who considered her 


monsters bent upon her destruction. 
terrified 
about to fall stricken by her disease, was 
already repeating by her side the prayers 
for the departing ; she took him for Zden- 
ko chanting his mysterious psalms, while 
he built the wall which was to enclose 
her. ‘The trembling canoness, who join- 
feeble 


women 


ed her those of the 


her in the bed, 


efforts with 


other to retain 


seemed to her like the phantem of the 


| dream. 


mother of Albert, appearing by turns in 
the grotto of the recluse, and reproach- 
ing her with usurping their rights and in- 
Her 


prayers, 


vading their domain. 


her shrieks, and her delirious 
and incomprehensible to those about her, 
were in direct relation with the thoughts 


and objects which had so violently agita- 


ted and affected her the night before. | 


She heard the roaring of the torrent and 
imitated the motions of swimming with 
She shook her black tresses 


scattered over her shoulders and thought 


her arms. 


she saw floods of foam falling about her. 
She continally perceived Zdenko behind 
her, engaged in opening the sluice, or 


exclamations, 


before her earnest to close the path. 
She talked of nothing but water and 
stones, with a continuation of images) 


which made the 
and 


say : 


‘What a long and painful 
I cannot 
should have been so occupied lately with 


that cistern; it was doubtless a com- 


mencement of fever and you see that her 
delirium has always that object in view.” 
At the 


her room aghast, Consuelo, exhausted by 


moment when Albert entered 


fatigue, was uttering 


Iler 


terrors being no longer subdued by the 


sounds which ended in wild shrieks. 


power of her will, as at the moment when 
she encountered them, she experienced 
effect 


Still she 


their retroactive with a horrible 
intensity. 


reflection drawn from her very delirium, 


recovered a sort of 


chaplain shake his head | 


conceive why her mind 


only inarticulate | 


and began to call Albert with so full and 


vibrating a voice that it seemed as if the 
whole house must be shaken to its founda- 


tions; then her cries were lost in long | 


sobs which seemed to suffocate her, though 


her haggard eyes were dry and of 
frightful brightness. 
‘* Here I am, here I am!”’ 


a 


rushing towards the bed. 
him, recovered all her energy and im- 
agining that he fled before her, she dis- 
engaged herself from the hands which 
held her, with that rapidity of movement 


and that muscular force which the deli- 


rium of fever gives to the weakest beings. 


She bounded into the middle of the room, 
hair dishevelled, her feet bare, her body 
enveloped in a thin white and rumpled 
night dress, which gave her the air of a 


spectre escaped from the tomb ; and atthe | 


moment they thought again to seize her, 
she leaped with the agility of a wild eat, 
upon the spinet which was before her, 


reached the window which she took for 


the opening of the fatal cistern, placed a 


foot upon it, extended her arms, and 


ving out the name of Albert in 


the midst of the dark and stormy night, 


again er 


was about to precipitate herself, when 
Albert, even more agile and strong than 
she, encircled her in his arms, and carried 


. 
cried Albert 
Consuelo heard 


two Wandas, the sister of Ziska and the| her back to her bed. She did not recog- 


| nize him, but she made no resistance and 
ceased crying out. Albert lavished upon 
her in Spanish the most tender names, 
and the most fervent prayers; she heard 
him with her eyes fixed and without see- 
ing or answering him; but suddenly 
rising and placing herself on her knees in 
the bed, she began to sing a stanza of 
Handel’s Te Deum, which she had re- 
Never had her 
voice possessed more expression and 
brillianey. Never had she been more 
beautiful than in that ecstatic attitude, 
with her hair flowing, her cheeks lighted 
with the fire of the fever, and her eyes 
seeming to read the heavens opened for 


cently read and admired. 


them alone. The canoness was so much 
moved that she knelt at the foot of the bed 
and burst into tears; and the chaplain, 
notwithstanding his want of sympathy, 
bent his head and was seized with a re- 
Hardly had Consuelo 
finished the stanza, when she uttered a 


ligious respect. 


deep sigh; a divine joy shone in her 
countenance. ‘* I am saved!’’ cried she; 
and she fell backwards, pale and cold as 
marble, her eyes still open but fixed, 
‘her lips blue and her arms stiff. 

An instant of silence and stupor follow- 
ed this scene. Amelia, who, erect and 
motionless at the door of her chamber, 
had witnessed the frightful spectacle with- 
out daring to move a step, fainted away 
with horror. ‘The canoness and the two 


women ran to help her. Consuelo re- 
mained stretched out and livid, resting 
upon the arm of Albert, who had let his 
head fall upon the bosom of the dying one, 
and did not appear more alive than she 
was. ‘The eanoness had no sooner seen 
Amelia laid upon her bed, than she re- 
the of 


** Well, sir chaplain !’ 


Consuelo’s 
> 


turned to threshold 


| chamber. said 
she dejectedly. 

** Madame, it is death!’’ replied the 
chaplain in a deep tone letting fall Con- 


suelo’s arm whose pulse he had been ex- 
amining attentively. 

a thousand 
cried Albert, raising himself 
a consulted her 
heart better than you have consulted her 


** No, it is not death! no! 


times no !"’ 
impetuously. have 
It still beats; she breathes, she 
O! It is not thus, 
itis not now that her lifeisto end. Who 
has had the rashness to believe that God 


arm. 


lives. she will live! 


had decreed her death? Now isthe time 


to attend her efficaciously. Sir chaplain, 


give me your box of medicines. I know 
what is required and you do not. Wretch 


You have not 
helped her; you might have prevented 


that you are, obey me! 


this horrible crisis ; you did not do it; you 


have hidden her illness from me, you 


have all deceived me. Did you wish to 


destroy her? Your cowardly prudence, 


your hideous apathy, have tied your 
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tongue and your hands! Give me your 
box, I say, and let me act.”’ 


. e | 
And as the chaplain hesitated to trast 


him with medicines, which in the hand of 


an excited and half crazy man, might be- | 


come poisons, he wrested it from him 
violently. Deaf to the observations of 


his aunt, he selected and himself poured | 


out doses of the most powerful and active 
medicines. Albert was more learned in 
many things than they supposed. He 
had practised upon himsclf at a period of 
his life when he still studied carefully the 
frequent disorders of his brain, and knew 
the effects of the most energetic agents. 


Inspired by a prompt judgement, by a_ 


courageous and absolute zeal, he adminis- 
tered a potion which the chaplain would 
never have dared to recommend. He 
succeeded, with incredible patience and 


gentleness, in unclosing the teeth of the | 


sufferer, and making her swallow some 


rops of this efficacious remedy. At the | 


end of an hour, during which he several 
times repeated the dose, Consuelo breath- 
ed freely ; her hands had recovered their 


warmth and her features their elasticity. | 


She neither heard nor felt any thing as 


yet; but her prostration was a kind of | 


sleep, and a slight color returned to her 


lips. The physician arrived and seeing | 
that the case was a serious one, declared | 
that he had been called very late and that | 
he would not answer for the result. The | 


patient ought to have been bled the day 
before; now the time was no longer 
favorable. Without doubt bleeding would 


bring back the crisis. That was em-| 


barassing. 

‘It will bring it back,’’ said Albert; 
‘‘and yet she must be bled.”’ 

The German physician, a heavy per- 
sonage full of self-esteem, and accustom- 
ed in his country practice, where he had 


no competitor, to be listened to as an} 
oracle, raised his heavy eyelid scowling 


at him who thus presumed to cut short 
the question. 

‘*T tell you she must be bled,’’ resumed 
Albert forcibly. ‘‘ With or without 
bleeding the crisis will return.”” 


‘* Excuse me,”’ said doctor Wetzelius ; | 
‘‘that is not so certain as you seem to | 


think.’’ And he smiled in a disdainful 
and ironical manner. 
‘‘If the crisis does not return, all is 


lost,’ repeated Albert; ‘* you ought to | 


know it. This stupor leads directly to 
numbness of the brain, to paralysis 
and death. Your duty is to seize the 
malady, to restore its intensity in order 
to combat it, to wrestle with it in fine! 
If it be not so, what have you come to 
dot Prayers and burials do not belong 
to you. Bleed her, or I will.” 

The doctor knew very well that Albert 
reasoned justly, and he had from the first 
the intention of bleeding ; but it was not 
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expedient for a man of his importance to|canoness by this severe remark, rather 
| determine and execute so speedily. That | than quit his disdainful position and re- 
would have given cause to believe chat | pounce the petty revenge of treating 
the case was a simple one and the treat-| Albert as insane. 


| 
| 


ment easy, and our German was accus- | The canoness suffered by this cruelty 
tomed to pretend great perplexities, and| the more, that the doctor’s spite might 
a prolonged examination, in order to is- | lead him to divulge her nephew’s condi- 
sue from them triumphantly, as by a sud-/| tion, which she took so much pains to 
den illumination of his genius, in order to| conceal. She humbled herself to disarm 
have repeated what had been said of him | him, and asked him submissively what he 
a thousand times: ‘* The malady was so | thought of the bleeding recommended by 
far advanced, so dangerous, that Doctor! Albert. 
Wetzelius himself did not know what to| ‘I think it an absurdity at the mo- 
determine, no other than he would have | ment,’’ said the doctor, who wished to 
seized the moment and divined the|keep the initiative and let the decree 
remedy. He is very prudent, very learn-| fall with full liberty from his revered 
ed, very strong. He has not his equal,| mouth. ‘I will wait an hour or two; I 
even in Vienna.”’ | will not lose sight of the patient, and if 

When he saw himself contradicted and| the moment presents itself, even sooner 
put to the wall by Albert’s impatience — | than I think, I will act; but at the 
‘Tf you are a physician,’’ said he, ‘‘ and | present crisis, the state of the pulse does 
have authority here, 1 do not see why I | not allow me to determine any thing.”’ 
should have been called, and I will return}; ‘* Then you will remain? May you be 
home.”’ | blessed, excellent doctor!” 

‘*If you do not wish to decide atthe; ‘* Since my adversary is the young 
| proper time, you may retire,’’ said Albert. | Count,’’ said the doctor, smiling with an 

Doctor Wetzelius, deeply wounded at ‘air of protecting pity, ‘‘ 1 art no longer 
having been associated with one of the astonished, and will allow him to say 
fraternity who treated him with so little | what he pleases.’’ He was about to re- 
deference, rose and passed into Amelia’s | enter Consuelo’s chamber, the door of 
room to attend to the nervesof that young| which the chaplain had closed, in order 
person, who urgently called him, and to! that Albert might not hear this conversa- 
take leave of the canoness ; but the latter | tion, when the chaplain himself, pale and 


retained him. | terrified, left the patient and came to find 
‘* Alas! my dear doctor,’’ said she, | the doctor. 


**vyou must not abandon us in such a| ‘Inthe name of heaven! doctor,” cried 
situation. See what a responsibility rests | he, ‘‘come and exercise your authority, 
upon us. My nephew has offended you ;| mine is unacknowledged, and so would be 
but you must not take seriously the im-| the voice of God himself, I believe, by 
| patience of a man so little master of him-| Count Albert. He persists in bleeding 
self.’ |the dying person, notwithstanding your 
| ‘Ts that Count Albert?’ asked the! prohibition; and he will do it, if we can- 
stupified doctor. ‘*I should not have re-| not succeed in preventing him, by strength 
cognized him. He is so changed !”’ | or by stratagem. God knows if he has 

‘‘ Without doubt; during almost ten| ever touched a lancet. He will cripple 
years that you have not seen him, many | her, if he does not kill her on the spot by 
changes have taken place in him.”’ 


| an untimely drawing of blood.” 

‘** T thought him completely re-establish- | ** Ah, ha!” said the doctor ina jeering 
|ed,’’ said the doctor maliciously ; ‘‘ for I| tone, dragging himself heavily towards 
have not been called a single time since | the door, with the contemptuous and un- 
his return.’’ pleasant sneer of a man whose heart does 
| not inspire him. ‘* We shall see fine 
well that Albert would never submit to doings, if I cannot find some tale to bring 
' the decrees of science.’’ 


‘* Ah! my dear doctor! you know very 


him to his senses.’’ 
| And yet he is a physician himself, so| But when he reached the bed, Albert 
far as I see ?”’ | already had the reddened lancet between 
‘* He has some notions of every thing ; | his teeth, with one hand he held Con- 
but he carries his hurried precipitation! suelo’s arm and with the other a basin. 
into all. The horrible state in which he! The vein was opened and black blood 
has just seen that young gir], has agitated | flowed abundantly. ‘The chaplain wished 
him very much; otherwise you would | to murmur, exclaim, take heaven to wit- 
have fuund him more polite, more sensible, ‘ness. The doctor tried to jest and to dis- 
more grateful for the cares you bestowed | tract Albert’s attention, thinking to take 
upon him in his childhood.”’ | his own time to close the vein, if he upen- 
‘**] fear he has more need of them now | ed it an instant afterwards, when his 
than ever,’’ returned the doctor, who, | eaprice and his vanity could claim the 


notwithstanding his respect for the family! success. But Albert kept them at a dis- 
and the chateau, preferred to afflict the tance solely by the expression of his look ; 


| 














and as soon as he had drawn the desired | 
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demonstrating the Law to the world. 


quantity of blood, he applied the bandages | Law, — in music, in the alphabet, in the | | They will prove it, because if such re- 


with all the dexterity of an experienced | 
operator ; then he gently bent Consuelo’s | 
arm under the coverings, and handing a/ 
smelling bottle to the canoness to keep 
near the nostrils of the patient, he called | 
the chaplain and the doctor into Amelia’s | 
chamber said he to| 


them, “‘ you can be of no service te the 


** Gendemen,’’ 


person uader my charge. Either irreso- 
lution or prejudice paralyzes your zeal and 
your knowledge. I declare to you that’ 
I take all responsibility upon myself, and 
that I do not wish to be distracted or op- 


posed ia so serious a task. I therefore 


beseech you, sir chaplain, te recite 


your prayers, and you, sir doctor, to ad- 
I 


will no longer permit prognostics and pre- | 


minister your potions to my cousin. 


parations of death about the bed of a person 
who will soon recover her consciousness. | 
If herein I of- 
am wanting to- 


Let this be understood. 
fend a 
wards a friend, I will ask pardon for it as 


learned man, or 
soon as I can think of myself.”’ 

After having thus spoken in a tone, the 
gentleness of which con- 
the 
Albert returned to Consuelo’s chamber, 


calmness and 


trasted with dryness of his words, 


locked the door, put the key in his pocket, 
and said te the canoness, ‘* No one shall 
enter, nor leave this apartment without 
my permission.”’ 


To be Contiaued. 


For the Harbinger. 
WRITINGS 
Ist No- 


‘* Fourier’s 


FOURIER’S 

I find in the Harbinger of the 
vember, in an article entitled 
Writings,’’ the following remark relating 
to the scientific proofs which Fourier has 
given of his system. 

‘** In fact his printed works, and, so far 
as we can judge, his manuscripts, contain 
no demonstration at all.’’ 

I must dissent somewhat from the above | 
view, and beg leave, with due respect to | 
the Harbinger, to give some explanations 
on this point. 

That a great Law of Distribution ex-| 


ists, which regulates with order and har- 


mony al] the parts, members, or elements 


of the universe, that is, the multiplicity 


in unity, no one can doubt. The universe 
being variety or multiplicity in unity, if| 
there were not a Law of Order to regulate 


the innumerable individualities composing 


the unity, they would jar, clash, and war | 
with each other, and perpetual and uni-| 
Now | 
the existence of this Law, 
to all the | 
He says he dis- | 
the Law of the | 
us examples of | 


versal diserder would be the result. 
fourier saw 
and sought discover it with 
powers of his intellect. 

calls it, 


give n 


covered it, and he 


Series. He has 


what he calls the Measured Series of the | remarked this to us in private conversa-| heart and hand behind every shilling. 


Third Power, — which is the b 


asis of all 


and yet sufficiently to put us on the track, 


'He has shown us that the mine exists 


| tainly 


them for him. 


distribution of the ages, in the bones of 
the human body, in the planets, in colors, 
and some other spheres which do not 
Of 
the simple, or free series, various exam- | 


come to my memory at this moment. 


ples are scattered through his works. | 
He has touched upon, although vaguely, 


the two fundamental kinds of harmonies 
or accords in the Series, the progressive 
—the one corres- 
ponding to the musical, and the other to’ 
the geometrical accords. 


and the proportional, 


It is true that he has not explained in a_ 
clear and scientific manner, this Law of 
universal distribution or of the Series, but 
He had 
absorbed in applying it to the 


that is for his disciples to do. 
not time ; 
construction of a true system of Society, 
which would give peace and happiness to 
mankind, Ae cvu/d not enter into a study 
the it 
clearly to the comprehension of the world 
He 
terial works of nature : 
he 


world, 


of sciences necessary to prove 
saw this Law revealed in all the ma-| 
seeing it there, 
moral 


of which the material is the em- 


knew that it existed in the 


blem, and that thus it was universal. 


it | 
he discovered a mine of | 
intellectual wealth,—the Law of Uni-| 


His work was not to demonstrate, 
was to discover : 
° | 

he dug some precious. 


versal Order: 


|blocks of truth from it,—such as the’ 


organization 
the 


for rendering industry at- 


tractive, system of education, &c. 


and where it is, and he has demonstrated 
that a system of Laws for the harmonious 
distribution of infinite multiplicity in uni- | 
must exist ; 


versal unity, of this we cer-| 


cannot doubt. He has given us 


some examples and applications of this 


' system of Laws; they may be incom; plete, | 


and partly erroneous, but he has put the | 
| 
human mind on the track of a mighty 
truth ; 


fully. 


let it discover and develope it 


This system of Laws always 


existed, and men of science should have | 
' 


seen it long since, but they did not happen | 
to do so. Fourier, with piercing insight | 
into the apparently complicated and con- 
fused mass of facts and phenomena of the 
universe, saw the great Law which bound 
them together and regulated them in 

order and harmony : this is his discovery, | 


and in its generality demonstrates itself. 
f r | 


} 


Kepler discovered the laws of the plan-| 


etary movements, but he did not demon- | 
strate them: the planets demonstrated | 

Let one Association be | 
organized in which industry will be ren-| 
dered attractive, and the passions ae 
nized, and they will prove the truth ¢ | 
the Law the Fourier often | 


of Series. 


tion, and said it was the only way of, 


>| te 


'MSS. to leave to 


of 


sults are attained by the application of 
the Law, they will necessarily demon- 
strate its truth. 

There is no doubt that the great Law 
of universal distribution is to be clearly 
and scientifically explained, so that it ean 
be applied to every sphere, and the theory 


of all movement be ascertained @ priori. 


Fourier did not do this beeause he was 
engaged in constructing one most impor- 
tant sphere of movement—the Social, 
neglected by al] past philosophers, — in 


/ accordance with the Law, and because a 


thorough knowledge of several sciences 
is necessary, and of some even which 
have not been discovered, such as the 
science of the imponderable fluids. He 
sketched out the great Law, and has 
given us the outline of it. To compre- 
hend it fully, we must continue and com- 
plete his work by hard study, or we must 


organize an Association, in which the 


.| human characters and passions wil] be 


distributed harmoniously. When we see 


the Law in operation in the passional 
/movement, which is the pivotal one, then 


it will be explained in all other move- 


| ments, which are types of it. 


Fourier did not write out and explain 
all he knew: probably only a fragment 
of it, particularly as regards the Law of 
the Series. One reason of this was that 
he was not called upon to publish. The 
works which he did publish, and which 
were but the commencement of his sys- 
m, did not sell; they entailed upon him 

He did not prepare 
posterity, and much of 
with him to the other 
Those which he did leave were 


loss and ridicule. 


his science 
world. 


went 


| ° . > 
| prepared for the third and fourth volumes 


of Universal Unity. 

Besides, Fourier sketched out with a 
giant hand the results of his studies, 
without explaining how he got at them, or 
what course he followed. There is but little 
ele smentary instruction in him, save in those 
| porte relating to the practical organization : 
| this increases the difficulty. But even if 
he had explained clearly and familiarly 


‘the Law of the Series, it would require 
a hard intellectual labor te comprehend it. 


We have the science of musical harmony, 
but how many persons have the patience 
to master it. The Series is the science 
Harmony, and however 
clearly explained, it can only be under- 


stood by dint of study. 


Universal 


A. B. 


Hearts, Hanps, anpb Sauipe. — 
Dauiel O’Connell, the other day, address- 
ing a meeting whieh he had convened at 
- Galway, said : — 

‘*] want every man’s shilling, and I 
will tell you why; because the re is a 
I 


want the hearts and hands of every man. 
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The Elements sof "“Morahtw. inchads including Pol- | 


ity. By Wittiam Wuewett, D. D., 

Author of the History and Philosephy 

of the Inductive Sciences. Two Vols. 

New York: Harper and Brothers, 82 

Cliff Street. Boston: Redding and 

Co., 8 State Street. 

The Preface of this book defines its 
object, as being an attempt to enumerate 
and classify the Elements of Morality, as 
preliminary to a Philosophy of Morality. 
Such a design is timely and wise ; 


Nature is still an unknown world. The 
map of it has been given when its shores 
only have been here and there skirted, 
and when none have thoroughly explored 
its wide-spread regions. Dr. Whewell 
deserves the praise of having taken a 
comprehensive bird’s-eye-view of portions 


of the country, noted some chief land- 


marks, and pointed out some main roads | 


to be traversed. He has prepared a sort 


of hand-book for travellers ; and a student 


may thank him for the suggestions of 


many important trains of observation and 
thought. 
commendation is bounded ; for we cannot 
in conscience say, that we consider this 
book, in any sense, an authority. 

In the first place, the plan of the work 
seems to us too large in one aspect, and 
yet not sufficiently universal in another, 
too large,— because the historical de- 
velopment of morality in Christian and 
Civilized England does not strictly belong 


to the construction of the 


Morality, as found in the moral nature of 


Man considered abstractly, as a genus; 
yet not sufficiently universal, if the Ele- 
learned 


through their actual manifestation in the 


ments of Morality are to be 


progress of ages and nations,— for then 


the religions and laws of ALL times and 
people should be separately examined, 
compared together, and ranked in orderly 
series. That this latter process would 
indeed be the scientific way of construct- 
ing the Elements of Morality, we are 


most ready to grant; indeed we confi- 


dently assert that any other mode of pro-| 


ceeding is a szmp/listic one, and must lead 
But Dr. Whewell has not taken 
either the course of the abstract psychol- 


to error. 
ogist, or of the historical realist ; but has 
confusedly blended both. And the result 
is an imperfect sketch of the moral ele- 
ments of an Englishman of the nineteenth 
century. 

But in the second place, this plan, 
faulty as it is, is not 


limits. He gives not merely a construc- 
tion of the elements, but also a philosophy 
of Morality. And the effect of the whole 
is cousequeantly 
factory. 


for it| 
must be acknowledged, that Man’s Moral 


are not the primitive ‘‘ springs ”’ 
i. > 
It is a pity, that when Dr. Whewell has | 


But here we regret to say our 


‘and determine the exact 


ments of man. 


Elements of 


Elements of Morality. 


‘ity, have been coincident ; 
| 38) 


_lectual powers, are indissolubly united in 


ip | 
adhered to. ‘The 
author does not keep within his assigned 


perplexing and unsatis- | 


The observation of facts is im-| rights, and duties, 
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| perfect, hasty, superficial, the analysis of 


| them partial, the classification arbitrary ; 
and with all deference, we must say, that | 
the Historian of the Inductive Sciences, 
has not observed his own three rules of 
selecting the true Idea, forming the right | 
Conception, and determining the exact 
Magmitudes. Indeed, if we should give 
a title to this book it would be something 
like this, — ** The Philosophy of Church- 
of-England-Toryism.”’ 


We have said, that the observation and 
analysis of the facts of man’s moral na- 


ture are incomplete, and in illustration of 


it we ask, can it be scientifically proved, 
that the ‘* Express Principles of Humani- 


ty, Justice, Truth, Purity, Order, F 


estness, and Moral Ends,”’ 


varn- 
are the axioms, 
Certainly Dr. | 
Whewell has not proved that they are, | 
and we are quite confident that he cannot | 
do so. These are not the ‘‘ fundamental 
principles of human action ;”’ for they | 


of action. 


| 
| 
| 


so to speak, of Morality? 


~ . - } 
gone so far as to recognize the fact, that | 


'man has original, uneradicable, perma- 
nent emotions, which are truly as he calls 


he did 


not apply himself vigorously to discover 


them, the ‘ springs of action,” 


number, and 


| specific character of these essential ele- 


He might then have aided 


us to form a true science of our moral 


nature. But as itis, he has merely given | 
us his arbitrary and partial conjectures. | 

What we particularly need is an exhaust- | 
ive analysis and serial classification of 
man’s springs of action. This would be | 


the first step in a true construction of the 


Equally imperfect appears to us Dr. | 
Whewell’s general | 
trunk of Morality into the five branches 
the Morality of Rea- | 
son; the Morality of Religion ; 


ss? 


‘* division of the 


of Jurisprudence ; 


Polity ; 
This division 
. but it is fitted to 
It confounds history and psy-| 


and International Law. 
is not only capricious 


mislead. 
chology in the first place, and in the| 
second obscures the true relations which 
unite the different provinces of human | 
life. Historically, the developments of | 
Religion, Polity, and Reason, in Human- | 
psychological- 
ly, man’s spiritual, sensitive, and intel- 
one living person; in their relations, the | 
Church, the Commonwealth, the College, 
are mutually dependent by interaction, 
and are progressively organized in each 
growing Nation and the Race. Morality 


should not then be divided into five 
branches, but primarily into three, the 
“ Morality of 
dence, 


the classification of man’s 


Religion,’* of ‘* Jurispru- 
But indeed, 


moral relations, 
should be much more 


*? and of ** Reason.’’ 


The division of Dr. 
than useless. 


‘frankly and pleasantly stated, 
‘entirely honorable to all parties con- 
| cerned. 


| determined his position ; 


exact at once and comprehensive, than 


that given in this book, before the divi- 


sion of Morality should be attempted. 
Whewell is worse 


Still, notwithstanding these criticisms, 


'we recommend the book, as one of the 


most suggestive and instructive in the 
language. The student will find it a 


-useful help; and the entirely untaught, 


will see a wide field of deeply interesting 
thought opened before them. ‘There are 
separate passages too of great excellence ; 
and the whole view is comprehensive. 
But we trust the day is not distant, when 
what is here only attempted, will be ac- 
tually done and well done. 


| The Artist, the Merchant, and the States- 
man, of the Age of the Medici, and of 
our own Times. By C. Epwarps Les- 
rer, U. S. Consul at Genoa, Author 
of the Glory and Shame of England, 
&e. &c. Vol. 1. New York: Paine 
and Burgess, 62 John St. 1845. pp. 


237. 


The greater part of this volume is con- 


‘cerning Hiram Powers, the Sculptor. 


It is a beautiful tribute to a rising genius, 
of whom our country might be prouder, 
if she had more promptly recognized and 
fostered his transcendent qualities, if she 
had not employed foreign pretenders to 
disfigure her Capitol with tasteless stat- 
ues, and driven her own inspired, untu- 
tored son to seek for patrons rather than 
masters in Italy, where in a short time he 
has become the wonder of all the schools, 
and by obeying nature has brought the 
Much of Mr. 


masters to his feet. Les- 


'ter’s book is in the tone of self-reproach- 
ful patriotism on this account, 


which 
disposes him, no doubt, to make the most 
of his hero. But he cannot say too much 
of Powers, and we can thank him for 
every word of this. 


Intimate with Powers in Florence, a 


daily frequenter of his studio and of his 


house, he has drawn largely from his con- 
'versations, and so constructed a sort of 
| autobiography, in which the artist speaks 


‘of himself and of his art in the most 


sincere and unaffected terms. What is 
published was revised by Powers; all 
the circumstances of the transaction are 
and are 


There never was a purer artist. And 
it is not by accident that we say purer. 


'He is purely so by calling; no seconda- 
| ° . 
‘ry motives, no extraneous circumstances 


but because he 


'was born to reverence and to reproduce 


‘the human form in its purity, did he turn 
‘sculptor without a teacher, and without a 
model, save as nature furnished both, and 
| through every obstacle follow the divine 
| attraction, till he reached his present em- 


- 





eC 
ee 








inence. His life is a proof that Art is 
one of God’s designs, and not an artificial 
thing; that it has its times for appear- 
ing, where no Schools exist; and would 
exist all the more powerfully were there no 
conveutialisms and false refinements ; for 
it answers a natura] want; souls that are 
in earnest, 
at the call, 


The great sentiments of 


look for it, and it is ready 
being inwardly forewarned. 
Humanity called 
Art into being. It is the soul’s highest 
faith. It is thus far the 


only practical recognition of the 


confession of 
world’s 
doctrine that man was made in the image 
of God. 

The purity of Art seems a leading 
thought with Powers. ‘‘'To the pure in 
heart all things are pure: ”’ of this text 
he is one of the sublimest preachers. No 
part of his conversations has impressed 
us with more respect than where he 
speaks of the female models in the Ital- 
ian Schools of sculpture. The aims and 
character of the artist are sacred, and he 
is the holy confessor of the human form, 
from whom Modesty withholds nothing, 


but instantly shrinks abashed at the en- 


trance of any unconsecrated portion of 


the world. For the artist only sees the 
soul; to him the form is altogether a 


spiritual manifestation, and before him it 


can securely throw away the garments of 


consciousness. 

The Unity of Humanity, too, is beauti- 
fully symbolized in the senlptor’s me- 
thods, 


Powers. 


and by none more clearly than by 
He finds no human figure per- 
fect. The traces of the Fall are in the 
all of us. But 
(the original in- 


physical conformation of 


the elements of beauty, 


earnation of purity,) still exist, though 
scattered. One has a beautiful hand, 
with awkward feet. One carries a noble 


front, while the lower limbs are shrunk. 
The sculptor 


must select from many 


models, here a trace and there a trace, of 


the beauty of 
works of imagination, his statue of Eve, 
of the Greek Slave, &c. &c., he is ac- 
knowledged by the best living masters to 
have rivalled the ideal perfection of the 
ancients. 


his ideal whole. In his 


And this ideal he has reached, not pri- 
marily by vague idealizing, but by close 
His first 
career was in the making of busts, a 
work conventionally esteemed lower than 


some in Art, 


adherence to the Characteristic. 


but really requiring the 
highest genius, whether of poetry or wis- 
dom, in the artist; for it has to do with 
head, the concentrated ex- 


pression of character; the head, 


the human 
which 
comprehended well, and deter- 
mines all the lines and movements which 
The busts of Web- 
ster and others, found few in 


explains 


flow down from it. 
America to 
appreciate them, or distinguish them from 
more ordinary attempts at the same sub- 


| System involves throughout principles and 
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| jects, but among the artists of Enrope | 
have won for Powers a sober comparison 
with Michael Angelo. 

Why is it that the germs of a higher 
art, than she knows how to nurse, are 
thus springing up in the lap of utilita- 
rian America, while, transplanted into the 
they 
outshine the best flowers in the land of 


choicest gardens of the old world, 


Art? There is a meaning and a prophe- 
ey in all this. The Schools now fail to 
Artist, 
bat what made Angelo and Raphael, will 


make an as Powers well says; 


make others even greater. Humanity 


she has greater 
And is not the greatest occa- 
sion in all history now preparing? Is 


will make them when 
oceasions. 


not the greatest movement of all times 
beginning’ And is not America to be 
the cradle and first theatre of that? Again | 
is life becoming earnest; again is faith 
felt; again the anity and great destiny 
of man makes poets and prophets of all 
hearts ; and this shall be the school of 
Artists. The Artist and the Reformer 
do not yet know each other, but it is 
their destiny to meet. 

We had nearly forgotten to speak of 
the latter portion of Mr. Lester’s volume, 
which is on our Consular system. The 
article is able, tracing the origin of this 
commercial magistracy to barbarous times, 
when every nation treated the foreigner 
who chanced upon its shores, as an ene- 
my, and each had need of legalized pro- 
in the others 
criticising justly the defects of 


tectors for its citizens 
ports ; 
our present system, and suggesting im- 
provements, which show a high ideal of 
the office, and hopes of much more hu- 
mane and rational intercommunication of 
nations, than at present prevails among 
the best of the civilized. 


feeling, 


We admire his 
but wisdom goes deeper, and 
sees that the whole frame-work of Civil- 
ization is what resists this as well as 
other improvements. 


The Swedenborg Library, Part 1. The 
Memorainlia of Swedenborg: or Me-| 


morable Relations of Heaven and Heil. | 

Wiuh an Introduction, by Grorce 

Busou. New York: John Allen, 139 

Nassau Street, 1835. 

We have received the first and second 
numbers of a publication under the above 
title. The first contains Prof. Bush’s in- 
troduction, in which he states in a clear | 
and admirable manner the claims of the 
Sweedish Sage, upon the studious and 
candid attention of all seekers after truth. 
With the following paragraph we entirely 
concur. 

‘* Meanwhile we venture to charge it 
upon the Christian world as a course most 
grossly unphilosophical to let the problem 
of Swedenborg remain without an at- 
tempt to solve it. It is impossible to de- 
ny that he was a philosopher, and that his 


|truth, no 


positions whieh jeatty claim to be philo- 
sophically confuted, if confuted at all. It 
is a mere superficial sciolism that can pro- 
nounce the man insane and the system a 
medley of brain-sick raptures and rev- 
eries, the embracing of which implies as 
strong a delusion as its origination. We 
hesitate not to affirm that no one ean in- 
telligently survey the system without be- 
ing filled with astonishment at the pro- 
found insight into man—the vast compre- 
hensiveness—the scientific exaetitude— 
and the searching discrimination which it 
displays. Who then will dewy that it 
deserves investigation’? Shall every other 
crude concoction of dogmas be elaborately 
discussed—shal] the veriest babblings of 
fantastical illusion in the form of Mor- 
monism—the sublime subtleties of tran- 
scendental mysticism—aud the lofty as- 
sumptions of the infallible Papacy—chal- 
lenge grave scrutiny and labored debate, 
while no attention is paid to an exposé of 
inspired truth given to the world by one 
who combined in his person, in a pre- 
eminent degree, the Saint and the Saget 
Is such neglect just to the claims of intel- 
iect, philosophy, and virtue! Is there no 
demand that the solecism presented by the 
union of such a life and such a genius 
with such an alleged rhodomontade of 
dreaming vagary should be explained? In 
challenging inquiry on the subject, do we 
more, than the obviews facts of the case 
abundantly warrant ?”’ 


The ‘‘ Memorable Relations’? which 
are to constitute the body of Prof. 


Bush’s work, well known and highly 
prized as they are by all who are familiar 
with the writings of Swedenborg are the 
boldest selection that could be made from 
them. They narrate with all the sin- 
cerity and simplicity of an eye witness, 
events and appearances, which according 
to the writer took place im the ultra-mun- 
dane world, and which to the uninitiated 
reader will often seem astonishing, and 
quite as often absard and ridiculous. But 
he will find that they soon assume another 
aspect. He will not fail to discover that 
what have seemed the merest phantasms, 
embody truths of momentous importance, 


'and where he has presumed to laugh 


aloud in derision, he will be silent in 
thoughtful wonder. 

Whatever may be said of the theology 
of Swedenborg, and of his claim to be a 
divinely illuminated revealer of religious 
man who has even glanced 
through his scientific writings can deny 
that he was one of the sublimest geniuses 
with whom the world has been blessed. 
Compared with him the great men who 
are the boast of the sciences, dwindle into 
Not exeelled by 
any in the laborious collection of facts, his 


ordinary dimensions. 


is the world of principles and canses. 
While others are still doubtfully busy 
upon the surface, he has long since struck 
to the centre, whence, as with a native 
authority, he unfolds the hidden powers 
and laws of things. Inferior perhaps to 


Fourier in grandeur and comprehensive 


sweep of mind, less mathematical and ex- 
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act in his forms of expression, he carries | 
into his studies a deep Scandinavian reve- | 
rence, a poetic and religious sentiment | 
with which Fourier was not endowed. 
But this is not the occasion to draw the 


parallel between them. 

Now the philosophy of Swedenborg is 
taught and explicitly 
throughout al] his theological writings. 


both implicitly 


Whether the latter agree at al] points with 
the philosophy, our knowledge is not suffi- 
cient to say, and we speak of the fact mere- 
ly to remind those who are inclined to make 
light of the doctrine of the New Jerusalem, 
that it is not always wise or safe to speak 
with levity of matters respecting which 
we are not well advised. 

We heard with great pleasure that 
Prof. Bush was about to engage in the 
work of bringing the writings of Sweden- 
borg more directly before the public. 
From experience we do not hesitate to 
say that the reading of them must consti- 
tute an era in the intellectual history and 
life of every thinking man, whatever may 
be their effect upon his religious opinions. 
We rejoice that they will have so learaed 
and able an expositor. 

We have somewhere seen it said, either 
directly or indirectly, that the Harbinger 
has a tendency to this theology, or that 
those engaged in .the associative move- 
ment in this country are favorable to it. 
As to the latter point we admit that we 
regard it with profound respect, and that 
there are some, whom we are more than 
proud to call our brethren and fellow) 
laborers, who receive entirely its most im- | 
portant features. But there are others of 
us who are of very different persuasions ; 
and indeed, in admitting that Swedenborg 
was a Heaven-sent teacher of Humanity, 
we are far from pledging the members of 
the Associative School to his doctrines, or 
to the so called New Church as a special 
body. In fact we do not think that the 
New Church has yet fully comprehended 
those doctrines which in our opinion can 
be understood only by the help of Fou- | 
rier’s theory of General Destinies. 

We commend the works of Sweden- | 
borg, and especially Prof. Bush’s library | 
to those who are struggling with doubt, 
as well as to those who would attain to | 
clearer ideas of their own nature, and of 
the relation between this and the other. 
world. 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 
THE VIRTUOSO AGE IN MUSIC. 
THE NEW SCHOOL OF PIANISTS AND VIO- 
LINISTS. 

(Continued.) 





In our last we exposed some of the 
false tendencies of the modern brilliant 


school in music. We characterized it as 


finger-music ; as music made to the order 


‘ 


‘the effect of true music is to awaken that 


of extraordinary manual skill, when skill; feeling from its kindred Bass, one must 
should be the servant, satisfying the le-| be grateful all his life, as for heavenly 
gitimate demands of music, or rather of | visitations. ‘There is room for highest 
the affections and sentiments, of which | qualities of style; there is room for imagi- 
And | nation and feeling ; there is room for the 
we concluded with the remark, that we} boldest play of genius; there is even 
go away weary and discontented from the | spur and excitement to it, in this un- 
| wearied exercise of mastering an instru- 
cis Beauty, at all events, it directly 

diviner discontent, called aspiration. | aims at; and in proportion to the depth 
5. And this leads us to another remark. | of soul in the artist, will his performance 
In that word, discontent, have we not! glow with something more than what we 
accidentally struck the key to this whole | call beauty. 
new development of music! It is but) a piece, there is sphere for genius and 
another expression of the spirit of the | taste, as much as there is in great acting. 
age; or, shall we say, disease of the age. | The Siddonses and the Garricks are se- 


music is the natnral language. 


most astonishing Solo performances, while 


In the mere performance of 


And that is a morbid restlessness, a des- | 
music there is hardly a great performer 


its disciples. 


of his Art, and with feelings deep and 


Man’s noblest state, 
. . . - . . | 
the unconscious religion of his nature, is | 


paring discontent ! 


indeed discontent; but then it is accom- | 
panied with faith and hope and heroic 
Of this 
such music as Beethoven's may be called 
But now the faith | 
of men seems failing, the restlessness | 


striving after something good. 
the natural language. 


remains. The result is a convulsive ac-| 


os ey . . 
tivity, a straining after novelty, a craving 


for the wonderful and the intense in lite-| 
rature, in art, in religion, in fortune-hunt- | 
ing, in every thing. 
effect. 


in trade, which turn men’s heads; hence | 


Every thing is for | 
. . | 
Hence the sweeping speculations | 


the highly-colored extravagance of French 
novels ; hence the amazing apparitions of 
a wizard Paganini, of the hundred-hand- | 
ed Briareuses who smite the piano with | 
fanatical fury, till it resounds through all 
its length at once, with the fullness of an 
orchestra. But this unnatural craving 
can never be satisfied; not even by the 
endless succession of meteors, each glaring | 
more intensely than the last. Alas! we 
learn that we can get familiar even with 
miracles. Hence a despairing discontent. | 
But even a miracle, it is said, would not | 


be a miracle, if it happened every day. 


The diseased craving for excitement will 


cure itself, when nothing can excite. 

II. So let us hasten to do justice to | 
the good and worthy aspect of this vir- 
tuoso-school. 

1. And first, it must be confessed, that | 
though in the main a false tendency in| 
Art, yet it has produced a great deal of | 
good music, which will outlive fashion ; | 


it has procured us many an hour of pure | 
and satisfying enjoyment, and does num- | 
ber real artists and men of geuius among | 
We have been more than 
amazed ; we have been inspired with re- 
spect for the artist, with new conscious- 


ness of the beauty and inexhaustibleuess 


holy, more than once in the course of the 


j 
! ; anal 
succession of new musical wonders which | 


have greeted our ears of late. For that 
| 


the single performer. 


cond only to the Shakspeares. But in 


who is not also a composer; the excite- 
ment of enjoying music, still more that of 
expressing it, is more or less creative, 
and kindles up invention. When you 
hear music well and receive it into the 
depths of your soul, that is not the end 
of it; it starts full many an echoing 
fugue-like melody in your imagination, 
and you think and dream music by the 
hour. When in playing you have suc- 
ceeded in bringing out the life of any fa- 
vorite air, the next impulse is to impro- 
vise, or, if possessed of the requisite 
Hence the Fan- 
fasia, the favorite form of composition 


knowledge, to write. 


with the virtuosos of the day. 

Tis, then, is the best aspect under 
which to contemplate this modern ten- 
dency: it is extending the boundaries 


of the Art, by an improved mechanism ; 


it stimulates to new conceptions by in- 
creasing the facility of executing them. 
It places aJl the multifarious forces of the 


orchestra, in some sort, within the grasp of 


Especially is this 
true of piano-forte-playing, which gives 
us the effect of concerted music, very 
much as an engraving represents a paint- 
ing. Perhaps most of the real genius for 
music of this day goes into this form. 
Do not take the wearisome and unmean- 
ing variations of Herz for a sample of the 
whole. ‘There is much of the fire, the 
originality, the symmetry, and logical 


consecutiveness of genius in the works of 


the new pianists. You must get over the 
first confused impression of the novelty 
and brilliancy of the thing; of the 
rapid sweeps and runs, and wild chro- 
matic tempest-howls ; the startling scene- 
shiftings of those modulations from one full 


‘chord into another; the rolling thunder 
‘and tossing waves; the bright points of 


light struck out like sparks from the 
upper notes; and soft sprayey passages 
where the cool tones are sprinkled over 
the key-board, like tinkling rain-drops 
upon a roof, or on the water in a fitful 


‘“* Adagio Religioso”’ on the violin; and| gust; you must cease to be amazed ; 
for those manlier, riper tones of deepest! and then you will begin to discriminate 
I 
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styles and enjoy these works, not as mere 
feats of execution, but as intellectual 
creations. 

You will feel the charm of 
profusely ornamented, 
TuaLperc. St. Pe- 
ter’s in its magnificence, and the cathe- 
dral of Milan, 
You 
fancy 


symmetry 
in the massive, 

tone-architecture of 
seem to rise before you. 
are reminded of 
the Italian, 


revelled in visions which he could only 


architecture of 


sketch on paper, of splendid halls and 
domes and arches and ranges of columns, 
rising and spreading without end, —in- 
blended in 


numerable details of beauty 


one never-finished whole, like nature’s 
erystallization and fairy frost-work. 
music is a multiplying mirror, reflecting 
countless lights. It is suggestive of all 


splendor. It is common with 


and those of his school, to choose some 
favorite air for a theme, and unfold it into 
brilliant variations, or build under and 
around it the most massive and gorgeous 
accompaniments, till the jewel, in the 


like a 


light shining in the depth of a vast sub- 


splendor of its setting, becomes 
terranean grotto, many-arched, al] glitter- 
ing with spars. In the variations upon 
the ‘* Prayer ”’ 
there are passages where two hands do 
the left 
ternately to the sub-Bass, and then back 


from ‘** Moses in Egypt,’ 


the work of three; darting al- 


to the middle of the key-board, to rekin- 
dje the Air there and keep it alive, while 
the right is left at liberty to wander up 
and down in fluid aurora-borealis streams 
with its flickering 


of light, investing 


gauze of fire the stable, majestic columns 


of the central melody. 
Sull more astonishing, but more fiery 
and soul-stirring, is Lisrz, that young 


musical Bacchus, drunk with the glories 


of his Art; the devoted worshipper of | 
Beethoven ; passing his life in alternate 
fits of furious practice, and of mystic 


religious melancholy ; whose father made 


him, when a boy, play twelve of Bach’s 
fugues every day, and transpose them on 
the spot into all the keys ; who had car- 
ried it as far as ‘‘ flesh and blood’’ would 
go in fingering, and has indulged 
the 


unlimited mechanical power (in the course 


false and tempting habits of such 
of his life), such as varying the themes 
from the greatest symphonies in his own 
way, in extempore performances ; but has 
repented of them all in turn, and con- 
vinced the world of a genius superior to 
full 


it could afford such 
the 


all mannerism, so and and 
that 


the 


strong 
inexhaustible, 
He is 


marvellous school; the 


waste. arch-demon of 
Paganini of the 
piano. His music is possessed ; it laughs 
the 
all on with 


The 
rapids of Niagara do not boil and leap 


and raves and shudders with very 


frenzy of genius, and hurries 
it in 


its uncontainable impulse. 


the inexhaustible | 
who 


spiritual ‘* 


His | 


halberg | 


in all | 


| Musie was his language; 


| confined ; 
jhe could not, 
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with a more heres wild dihied 


Tt is not | piano-forte, seven! himoelf entire. 


This 


so much the multitude of thoughts, as it 'consciousness, added to a continval suf- 


is the resistless on-sweep, what the Ger- 


mans cal] ** Schwung,’’ which is so won- 
derful in his music. In that ‘* Galop 
| Chromatique,”’ which we have heard, 


‘there are but one or two ideas or melo- 


dies ; yet how like the wild night-blast 
they hurry you along ! 

How sweet and soothing, after all this 
rush and glitter, to bathe one’s wearied, 
dazzled senses in the more delicate and 
and fairy ‘* Ma- 


His music seems 


Notturnes ”’ 
curkas’’ of Cop. 
all compounded of spirit-voices and har- 
monic cadences — to be the distant skyey 
echoes of our grosser earth-music. 
like the fragrance of flowers; we seem 
to breathe it, as well as hear it, till we 
reel in a drowsy oriental languor. He is 
the tribe ; an 


invalid, 


most sentimental of the 
who seldom plays before large 
‘ He 


writes an admirer, ‘‘ as a matter of course, 


audiences. never improvises,”’ 


unless he feels himself thoroughly in- 


spired ; but if you have the good fortune 
of meeting him on one of these happy 
days,—if you follow the play of his 
animated countenance, and the wonderful 
agility of his fingers, which appear as 
if they were dislocated, — if you hear 
the anguish ( pleurissement) of the strings, 
which still vibrate in your ear after he 


has ceased,— you waken as if from a 


dream, and ask if the pale and fragile 
man you see before you can be the same 
as he who has so completely subdued 


you.’” These great brothers, it seems, 


hold each other in high and generous 


esteem. A paper about Chopin, froma 


French Review, and written by Listz, 


proves the artist-spirit in them both. It 
is as follows : — 


‘‘Cnopin, who came to France about 


ten years ago, among the crowd of pian- 


ists who, at that time, flocked from all 
parts, did not strive to obtain the first or 
the second place. He seldom performed 
in public ; the eminently poetical nature 
of his talent did not lead him that way. 
Like those flowers which open not their 
odoriferous chalices till evening, Chopin 
required an atmosphere of peace and re- 
tirement to enable him to pour forth freely 
the treasures of melody from within him. 
a divine lan- 
in which he expressed a whole 
race of feelings intelligible only to the 


guage, 


few. Like that other great poet, Mickie- 
| wiez, his fellow countryman and friend, 


his country’s muse directed his song, and 
the cries of Poland lent to his accents a 
kind of mystic poesy, which to those who 
have felt truly, ean be compared to noth- 
ing in this world. If less eclat be at- 
tached to his name, if a less luminous 
aureola encirele his brow, it is not for 
want of an equal energy of thought, an 
equal profundity of sentiment to ‘that of 
the lustrious author of ‘* Konrad Wal- 
lenrod’’ and ‘* The Pilgrims;’’ but 
Chopin’s means of expression were more 
his instrument too imperfect ; 
with the simple aid of a 


It is | 


| tones from a string, a tube of 


fering, a repugnance from mixing with 
the world, in short, an entire individuality 
in the highest degree attractive and en- 
gaging, kept him aleof; and it was 
rarely, and at very distant intervals, that 
Chopin appeared in public; but that 
which for any other would have been the 
certain cause of oblivion and obscurity, 
was for him, precisely what raised his 
reputation above the caprices of fashion, 
jealousy, and injustice. 

‘** Chopin, apart from that tumultuous 
excitement which, for several years past, 
has thrown into continual contention the 
pianists from all parts of Europe, has 
remained constantly surrounded by en- 
thusiastic pupils and zealous friends, who, 
while securing him from injurious strug- 
gles and painful collisions, have every 
where circulated his works, and with 
them, their admiration of his genius, and 
respect for his name. Thus has this re- 
fined celebrity, admirably aristocratic, 
remained untainted by any attack; and 
the closed mouth of the eritic has thrown 
around it a hallowedness as though pos- 
terity had already pronounced its judg- 
ment. 

‘“*lam not going to undertake here a 
detailed analysis of the compositions of 
Chopin. Without an unnatural struggle 
after originality, he is himself, both in 
style and conception ; he has arrayed new 
thoughts in novel forms. The wild ab- 
ruptness belonging to his country, has 
revealed itself in bold discords, in singu- 
lar harmonies ; while the tenderness and 
grace peculiar to himself betray them- 
selves in a thousand fanciful ornaments 
and elegant traits. 

“What can we say of the Mazurkas, 
those brief chef-d’euvres, so capricious 
and yet so finished. ‘A faultless sonnet 
is alone equal to a long poem,’ said one 
who was the highest authority in the 
golden days of French literature; we 
feel much inclined to apply to the Ma- 
zurkas the exaggeration even of this 
axiom, and say, that to us at least, 
many of them are well worth very long 
operas.” 

In another view this new music is 
interesting, as developing the natures and 
powers of instruments. Each instrument 
has its peculiar genius, surely, corres- 
ponding to something in the soul of the 
Art. Art is developed not only by its 
own impulse from within, but also by 
hints and suggestions from without. 
Thus outward nature had as much to do 
with the invention of language as the 
mind itself had. So music originates in 
the soul and in the sounds of nature 
equally. He who wins a new order of 
wood or 
brass, at the same time quickens a new 
creative impulse in the mind, and adds to 
How much of 
the style of all modern music is due to 
the discovery of the violin! how much, 
sull earlier, to the organ! He who dis- 
new beauties, new qualities of 
tone, of accent, &c., in an instrument, 
helps musical art, just as the invention of 
language quickened human _ thought. 
And so it is not fanciful to suppose that 


the composer’s wealth. 


covers 
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Paganini, that mysterious being, whom no | that with the player it was in great mea-| your flute cast negligently into the hollow 


other mortal ever understood, was born | 
for the violin,—a man of destiny, appoint- 
ed to rule in that way, as much as Napo- 
leon in fis ;— whose mission it was to 
unseal the secret springs of music within 
those strings and hollow pieces of wood, 
and convince his brethren how the spirit- 
ual world lies hidden every where. 

Hear the “ fiddle”? of our boyhood 
transformed into the most eloquent of in- 
struments, which may be so played upon, 
that it shall seem to part with its material 
nature and become pure sound! What 


tones! so pure and round and true—you | 


hear no strings; you forget all about the 
scraping of the bow—it is nothing but 
tone—pure as a disembodied spirit. How 
sweet and soothing! and then again so 
earnest, so searching ;—it enchains all 
ears; no other sound in the room, of 
whatever nature, can command attention 
while it lasts. What nerve, what flexibi- 
lity '—now an earnest, thrilling emphasis, 
an isisting upon one note, till it goes 
through and through you; and now a 
gentle gliding up into those skyey heights, 
where, but for its exceeding purity, the 
sound could not be audible ; then like a 
flashing torrent down it darts into the 
abyss of bass; and by degrees the player 
lashes himself into a very tempest of pas- 
sion. It subsides a moment; and now 
float down soft silvery tones from the 
purest element above the clouds,—those 
‘*harmonies,’’ or ‘‘ flageolet tones” as 
they are called—tones which we cannot 
possibly identify with the instrument 
whence they proceed,—which seem to be 
of no place, to have no earthly element in 
their composition, but to be born in the air, 
to come in from the invisible spirit-world 
that envelopes this ephemeral tent—tones 
such as we have only seemed to hear, 
heard in the mind, when we were hap- 
piest, rapt in communion with the holi- 
ness of nature. They pause—they come 
no more. And now, equally wonderful, 
those quick short harp-notes run off with 
exquisite precision, like drops sprinkled 
on the water. 
with the elf-like exercise, having vented 
its impatience in all the wondrous feats 
fancy can contrive, or fingers execute, 
the soul of the artist sinks again into the 


melancholy adagio, and pours out its | 


earnest complaint, its passionate longing, 
turning the unfathomable depths of sor- 
row into music, till, pleased and elated 
with the beauty of his own complaint, he 
feels new springs of joy and hope gush 
up within, and ends in a strain of holiest 
love and triumph. 

So it seems to the enthusiastic hearer 


for the first time—so much is there in 





mere fone to him—though he soon finds, 
to his mortification, that the poetry of the 
thing was partly in his own imagination ; 


And having wearied itself 


sure an oft-repeated mechanical trick. 
There is musie in the very motions of 
the arm by which this poetry is wooed 
and won from the strings—a music in 
which the eye too finds its share of plea- 
sure. How gracefully the bow lights 
upon the string and then glides smoothly 


'down the enrrent, like a leaf dropping on 


a river, as if the spirit of the melody were | 
imprisoned within the instrument, and 
syren-like drew the bow after it, con- 
trolling its graceful motions, as the tide 
sways the boat upon its surface. 

All this may fall far short of Art; but 
the hearing of it does at least this good : | 
it quickens our organic sensibility to the 
qualities of tone and rhythm; it acquaints 
us, one by one, with the characteristics 
of the different instruments, so that we 
recognize them in an orchestra, and are 
prepared for one of its great performances 
listening to its multitudinous harmonies 
with that increased pleasure with which 
we enter an assembly of acquaintances and 
not strangers. 

On the whole therefore, and in the 
long run, Art must be the gainer by this 
prevailing passion for the difficult and 
wonderful in music. It cannot be injured, 
in the end, by the improvement of its 
mecanique ; although there is such a thing 
as being weakened by one’s armour, 
weighed down and tamed by too great 
advantages. Man is often ‘‘ subdued by 
his inStruments,’’ and the comforts, the 
means and appliances of civilization im- 
pair originality of mind. It is just so in 
music. But need it be sot Will it al- 
ways be sot Shall we not at length have 
had enough experience of the transitori- 
ness and unsatifactoriness of all mere ac- 
complishments, to know how to prize and 
seek a thing in proportion to the depth 
and purity of mind which inspired it,—to 
love best the music which contains most 
thought, though it requires no Herz or 
Listz to execute it. Who does not dis- 
cover at last, that all these endless varia- 
tions have a most monotonous sameness, 
so that one description of a solo-player 
answers for all. Every concert-goer will 
Sharp’s advice to his 
friend on the eve of playing a grand 
Flute Concerto Solo : 


*“* My apvice To Mr. P. 
‘** My dear Phunniwist!, as soon as your | g 
turn arrives you will of course keep the 


understand C. 


|} audience waiting some little time in ex- 


pectation—it does them good, whets the 
appetite, and makes them curious ; stay 
until they get tolerably fidgetty, and then 
make your appearance. Now mind! a 
grand Concerto always begins with a 
row—or else it cannot be grand ; so tell 
your friend who ** just scored it’’ for you, 
not to spare the brags. Well then, you 
commence with a crash, key of C, all the 
instruments starting in unison. Now the 


strain moves onward, Andante maestoso, 
you standing watching your music, with | 


_tip-topermost B flat. 


fide your own work. 


| of your arm, and your head as gracefully 


on one side, as you can manage to get it. 
Having told your friend on what popular 
air you have compose d your concerto, or 
fantasia, he will, if he be a clever fellow, 
touch upon it a little during the introduc- 


‘tion, which you oceasionally, only occa- 


sionally, mind me—will put the flute to 
your lips, and play a bar or two of it, just 
to show the folks you cou/d play the in- 
troduction, if it was not ‘ infra dig,’’ and 
_you happened to be in the humor; how- 
ever, let that pass. The orchestra are 
reaching a climax, climbing, climbing, and 
bearing your flute on the top of their ae- 


| cumulate d harmony, until you all come 


| together upon another crash, more stupen- 


_dous, if possible, than the first. Domi- 


nant seventh upon C, you holding the 
The crash over, the 
orchestra is silent, leaving you floating in 
the air with your aforesaid B flat, a long, 


liquid, melting, streamy note, which you 


held out as long as you can without en- 
dangering the wind pipe, or getting too 
red in the face. Then come scattering 
and tumbling down as fast as possible, 
with all sorts of skips and hops, quirps 
and quirks, and trills, and the various 
other beauties of which the instrument is 
so susceptible, until you settle some 


'where about the middle of the lower 


octave, upon a serious, right down, hearty 
shake ; which pump out there, as long as 
your strength lasts ; then suddenly pitch it 
up an octave higher, and then, if you can, 
an octave higher still, and then drop 
gradually, and gently, and sweetly, by a 
chromatic passage, down again into the 
tune. 


‘* Now as to this tune, I will suppose 
you have chosen one of the most popular 
airs of the day—*‘ Polly put the kettle 
on,”’ for instance—for in composing either 
a fantasia, or concerto, it is not essentially 
necessary that the air, any more than the 
scoring for the orchestra, should be bona 
* Polly put the ket- 
tle on,’ will make an excellent theme, 
and from the rarity with which it is heard 
in a concert room, will doubtless be the 
more strikingly effective. Therefore, 
‘Poily put the kettle on.’ Having 
finished the favorite air with two cadenzas, 
the second longer than the first, and the 
first too long for any thing, the orchestra 
will take it up, and play it once through. 
That being well over, you gather up your 
features into a look of fierce determina- 
tion, and come at once to the scratch ; you 
set off almost by yourself, with a some- 
thing that can be ‘ better felt than des- 
cribed ;’ something wonderfully and ter- 
rifically difficult; something prestissimo, 
of course, full of awful skips from the 
lowest note to the highest, and corres- 
ponding dives down again, mingled with 
| chromatic runs, and relieved by occasional 
groups of triplets and sextets, and other 
lets and tets, and whatever those divisions 
of time are called by which the performer 
is directed to play innumerable hem 
demisemiquavers in the time of one whole 
one ; and then you wind up the variation, 
if it may be so style d, with a sky-rocketty 
sort of a rush, from the lowest C of the 
instrument, inconceivably wonderful, and 
there will ensue a sort of struggle be- 
tween the audience and the orchestra, the 
former making the windows rattle with 
their plaudits, the latter trying to be 
'heard in ‘ Polly put the kettle on’—which 
it repeats as if on purpose to show how 











extremely euiniuals: and uidliles he 5 air, the | 
variation really was. 

‘* Here a pause of some little duration 
mustintervene. ‘Then do you commence ; 
but under far different circumstances ; your 
countenance must have lost its joyous 
gaiety, and have assumed a sombre lacry- 
mose expression (if you could put on 
rouge, and then contrive, in turning your 
head round towards the orchestra, to rub 
it off with your pocket handkerchief, it 
would have a capital effect;) the flute 
must be raised slowly and sadly to the 
lips, while a low, tremulous, sorrowful 
note will announce to the expectant 
audience the commencement of the Adagio 
con molto espressione. Now, to perform 
an adagio, or compose an adagio, is gene- 


rally held to be a very difficult piece of 


business ; but in this case, nothing will be 

easier. Your adagio will simply consist 
of * Polly put the kettle on,’—played in a 
style of eloquent despondency, slow and 
hopeless, save that you relieve your mind 
at every other bar by a strenuous shake, 


or now and then a prodigious flight of 


notes, as if too much grief had made you 
crazy ; and then for the conclusion, you 
must touch the heart in a series of pathe- 
tic appeals perfectly irresistible, get up to 
the top B flat again, shake it geritly, then 
whine down two or three half tones, and 
give some other note a shake, and go on 
whining, and shaking, and sighing, and 
dying, till all the audience have closed 
their eyes to hide the nascent tear and it 
would evidently be dangerous to add to 
their distress. 

‘* Grief is dry. You must, therefore, 
have something particul: irly spruce and 
spirited in store, wherewith to dispel the 
gloom you have communicated. The 
Rondo Finale! This time the air may be 


given in six-eight measure, just by way of 


showing your musical invention and re- 
search. Mxtended arpeggios, runs, rushes, 
rattles and screams; with a second 
tion of the first variation, 
the air played in three 

say—heard first in the 
with a ‘ plat,’ * plat,’ 
at the bottom witha 
the middle passage, 
form of an 


edi- 
together with 
parts—that 1s to 
upper regions, 
* phit ;’? then down 
‘ burr,’ and lastly in 
bobbling away in the 
accompaniment. So you will 


proceed with a ‘ phit,’ * burr,’ ‘bobble ’ 
* bobble,’ burr,’ * phit,’ setting at last into 


a brilliant close, which to render posilive- 
ly triumphant, give them one more tre- 
mendous chromatic scramble over the 
whole compass of the instrument, (in two 
parts if possible,) and then, my dear 
Phunniwistl, will you come off with fly- 
ing colors indeed. Then will the electri- 
fied audience stamp, shout and rave, with 
delight. ‘Then will you make your mo- 
dest retiring bow, and desc ending into the 
room, shake hands with your pupils, who, 
by a previous arrangement, crowd to con- 
gratulate you. Y ours, sincerely, 

C. SuHarp.”’ 


For the Harbinger. 


1) — 


Thy spirit wasa flexile harp, whereon 
Ihe moonlight tell like delicatest air, 
Thro’ thee its beauty flowing into tone 
Which charmed the 


silence with a sound 


as rare. 


rhou peaceful maid! the music then I heard. 
W hose influence had moulded thy soft eves 
To their deep tone of tenderness: O! bird, 


W hose life is fed with thine own melodies 


. extravagance ws nature. 
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of milan abiiiention, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 


EUGENE SUE.—NO.IL. 

In noticing last week this author's no- 
ble romance of the Wandering Jew, we 
had barely room to intimate the grandeur 
of its aim and plot; 


a grandeur which 


could only have been burrowed from the 
great Social Future of which this age is 
prophetic. No epic poem, not to speak 
of and romances, was ever laid 
out on so vast a scale. It is greater 
thus far known, 
could hope to manage with entire success ; 
greater perhaps than Humanity with its 
present 


novels 
a 
plot than any genius, 


amount of experience was ade- 
quate to fill out. 
characters. 

It would be impossible to notice more 
than a few, for the scene is crowded even 
with remarkable ones. ‘So far as drama- 
tie effect goes, they are certainly most 
wonderful creations. And some of them 
do bear the impress of reality, and live 
after the drama is ended. We feel 
the La Mayeux, and in 


Agricola the inspired mechanic, whose 


to us 


this in humble 


touching episode is a novel by itself, of 


nature than all] the 
faithful Dagobert, 


far more truth and 


rest of the story; in 


more than in the twin flowers under his 


protection, Rose and Blanche, who are 
but beautiful pictures of innocence, the 
emblems of it rather than the living 
facts; in Adrienne, the highly wrought 
ideal of youth and joy and generosity 


and love, embodied in all the perfection 


| unreal : 


much of his reality, when we see him 
reduced to so much despair; the noble 
faith ascribed to him, and exemplified in 
his efforts for his fellow men, has more 
tenacity than that, and though it may be 
tamed and paralyzed for action, cannot be 
deceived by juggling priests. 

Of the evil characters, the Jesuits and 
their allies, we must pronounce the whole 


for in which one of them is 


there exhibited one single trait of genuime 
unaffected humanity, one gleam of good, 


one trace of a redeeming feature! It is 
all pure and unmixed evil; they are not 
made capable of good; you know how 
they will be sure to act if they can; your 
only interest is in their actions, dreading 
them; but a soliloquy of one of them 
you could not think of ; alone and in 
themselves they are devoid of interest, 
you only watch their movements on the 


chess-board. Now in a novel these crea- 


tures, (we can scarce call them charaec- 


| 


Let us look now at the | 


of classic grace, and self-surrounded with | 


all the harmonies of the senses and the 
in 
whom generosity and pride and courage 


arts; but we feel it not in Djalma, 


ters) may act their parts very well; bat 
in real life we can easily dispose of those 
villains who offer nothing to our leve or 
sympathy. And yet there is something 
very powerful in these characters, and in 
their collective individualities they con- 
stitute a by no means monotonous host of 
darkness. In the Princess of St. Dizier 
it is selfish vanity; in Faringhea the 
Thug, the cunning of fanaticism ; in Mo- 
rok, in the Abbé d’Ai- 
grigny, ambitious pride; and in Rodin, 
all of these combined in the pivotal form 
of selfishness, the love of power abstract- 
ly, for itself ; he still seeks Unity, but in 
the inverse way; he would gather all the 
reins of power into his own hands, rather 
than enjoy God's harmony in a subordi- 
nate fnnction. The most remarkable, ap- 
parently the most impossible of all the 
characters in the Wandering Jew, his, is 
perhaps the most real, for it has the 
most consistency, the most poetic truth. 
But let it be understood what is the 
We are far 


savage ferocity ; 


amount of our objection. 


from saying that the story itself wants 


and the grace of natural freedom suggest | 


for her a worthy lover, but whose pas- 
sion is too much of the blood, to justify 
these nobler qualities, and whose ungov- 
ernable jealousy comports not with the 
still faith of the soal’s true love, which is 
proof against the devil's snares, and does 
all it 
pledged to what it feels. 


not believe being far 


It is a poor 
French stage-effeet to make him kill the 
cirl, whom the 


sees, 


tov 


Jesuits have disguised as 
Adrienne, 
the 


in the hocus-pocus scene to- 
Of 


wards close. these two, more 


anon. 

We feel reality in the Bacchanal Queen, 
Rose all the 
revelling rout of in whom 


and 


Pompon, Nini Moulia, 


subordinates, 


enough in themselves, 


life, that the scenes and transactions 
there brought forward are not real. We 
mean, what we have hinted before, that 
the interest of the characters is not 


as human person- 


‘alities, but more in the parts they play. 


M. Hardy loses | 


The characters seem too much made for 
the plot; or if not originally made for it, 
too much it afterwards. 
Many eome before you with 
great interest and freshness in the begin- 
ning, but they are not all sustained, they 
part with their own reality, to realize the 
the plot. The problem 
that of evolving such a 


moulded by 


of them 


conditions of 


was too great, 
preconceived history, out of such given 
characters. 

With this abatement, (which may hold 
against almost every work of fiction, if 
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we y except the Homers, the S! hakspeares, | i 
and the Goethes,) the work is one of the | 


intensest interest. It covers a field of 


passional experience, that is absolutely 


immense. ‘The vast accumulation of ma- 
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is not the gratification of the senses, it is 
not susceptibility to their delights; it is 


the divorcing of the senses from the soul, 


terials is all fully animated, and the mul-| 


tifarious elements are completely fused. 
A perfect unity reigns throughout. It 
displays powers of observation and de- 
scription, rarely if ever, exceeded; an 
appreciation of the many spheres and 
forms of life, a most tangible acquaint- 
ance with nature through all her climes 
and products, with Art in all its spirit 
and its works, and most especially with 
the wealth of the senses, together with a 
pervading intimation of the manner in 
which the senses shall hereafter minister 
to the purest needs of the soul, of the 
essential correspondence between mind 
and matter. There is fine analysis and 
classification of character, too, such as 
unconsciously testifies, if it does not for- 


mally point to, the masterly psychologi- 


eal methods of Fourier. Thus how fine 
the analogy betweeu the Thug of India 
and the Parisian Jesuit, both the servants 
of the passion of Unity-ism in its inverse 
action! What a consecration of the 
senses, what a Gospel of beauty, what a 
revelation of the highest religion, or uni- 
versal love, through the passion of a no- 


W hat 


a foreshadowing by contrast of the glori- 


ble heart for one, in Adrienne! 


ous purposes for which the caballing pas- 
sion was implanted in the human heart, 
in the whele history of Jesuitieal in- 
trigues! 

The descriptions are in the highest de- 


gree graphic and sensuous,not sensual. The 


physical identity, at least, of every one of 


the characters is fully established, so much 
so that it is astonishing the pictorial illus- 
trations now in course of publication 
eould be so poor. Adrienne and Djalma 


are warm, palpitating flesh and blood. 


it is all most admirable imagination of 


the senses. In every scene you taste 
the atmosphere. They are tropical to 
the life, those scenes in India; theugh 
we have never been there, we could 
vouch for their fidelity. Every word 
and image helps to transport the mind 


into a state of Onental consciousness. 


This characteristic merit is the origin of 


the book's principal characteristic defects. 
There is too much raw flesh in it, as we 
say of portraits; too much of the French 


the profane indulgence of the sense with- 
out the warrant of a spiritual emotion. 
As profane swearing is called ‘ taking 
the name of God in vain;”’ so sensual 
profanation, is taking the senses in vain, | 
making light of 


the God-implanted in- 
stincts, exercising them without a reason 


from the soul which should control them. 


According to this definition Eugene Sue’s 
writings are free from sensuality; they 
every where give prominence to the 
heart’s pure emotions, and hallow with 
its sacred flame the physical instinct 
which God made to correspond. 

In the loves of Adrienne and Djalma 
there is much, no doubt, to shock the civ- 
ilized conventional notions about mar- 
riage. The truth is, the relations between 
the sexes are, and ever have been, false. 
The law perpetuates union without love, 
makes woman a slave, prevents true 
marriages and their blessed influence from 
being known, engenders secret licentious- | 
ness as the only escape from arbitrary 
constraint, from poverty, from a thousand 
evils of its own creation, and by the in- 
troduction of this duplicity into the first 
element of society, the home, makes the 
whole system of society corrupt and 
false. M. Sue, with the Associative 
School, advocates the true rights and dig- 
nity of woman. In the independent char- 
acter of Adrienne he calls for holier ties 


than law or eustom have succeeded yet 


\in establishing between man and woman. 


appetite for literal and palpable horrors; | 


too much of detailed monstrosity, both in| pious act to accept indissoluble bonds?’ 
the description of persons and deeds. A | 


gladiatorial taste profanes the pure inten- | 
tion of the book. At other times it | 
verges on voluptuousness, a little too 
much perhaps fer good taste, but not, 
we think, enough to justify the charge 
which some have brought of sensuality 


and immorality. Whatis sensuality? It 


| 
| 


| 


It is enough to quote the following from 
the conversation of the lovers, to refute all 
calumny. 


‘* Adrienne continued : — 

“** [ find in you what you find in me, 
is it not so! all possible desirable guar- 
anties for our happiness. But to this 
love a consecration is wanting ; and in 
the eyes of the world in which we are 
called to live, there is but one form — one 
only marriage, and it enchains one’s en- 
tire life.’ 

‘* Dialma regarded the young girl with 
surprise. . | 

‘*** Yes, one’s entire life ; and yet who 
can answer forever for the sentiments of 
his entire life?’ replied the young girl. 
‘A God who alone knows the future of 
hearts can alone irrevocably bind certain | 
beings for their happiness; but, alas! in | 
the eyes of human creatures the future is 
unpenetrable: so, when one cannot an- 
swer with certainty for more than the 
sincerity of one’s present feelings, is it 
not committing a foolish, selfish, and im- 


‘*** It is melancholy to think so,’ said 
Djalma ; ‘but what you say is just. 
Then he regarded the young girl with an 
expression of increasing surprise. 

‘* Adrienne hastened to add, tenderly, 
in an impressive tone, 

‘** Do not mistake my reflections, my 
friend: the love of two beings who, like 
us, after a thousand patient experiments | 
of the heart, soul, and mind, have found 


| have not the religion of the 


‘gion of God; 














in picesh other all the assurances of desi- 
rable happiness—a love like ours is so 
noble, grand, and divine, that it may well 
dispense with a divine consecration. I 
mass, like 
but I have the reli- 
from him came our burn- 
ing love ; let him be piously glorified for 
it. It is, therefore, by invoking him with 
profound gratitude that we ought, not to 
wear to love each other forever — not to 


my venerable aunt; 


' swear to be forever one to the other —’ 


‘** What mean you!’ cried Djalma. 

*** No,’ continued Adrienne, ‘for no 
one can pronounce such vows without 
fulsehood or without madness; but we 
can, in the sincerity of our soul, swear, 
both of us, to do loyally all that it is pos- 
sible to do to make our love endure for- 
ever, and belong thus to one another; we 
ought not to aecept indissoluble bonds, 
for if we love each other always, what is 
the use of those bonds? If our love 
ceases, what is the use of those chains? 
for they would then only be a horrible 
tyranny. I ask you this, my friend.’ 

‘‘Djalma made no reply, but with an 
almost respectful gesture he made a sign 
to the young girl to continue. 

*** And then, in short,’ she continued, 
with a mixture of pride and tenderness, 
‘from respect for your dignity and for 
mine, my friend, I will never take a vow 
to observe a law made by man agaznst 
woman with contemptuous and brutal 
selfishness; a law that scems to deny 
soul, mind, and heart, to woman ; a law 
that she cannot accept without being a 
slave, a perjurer; a law which, asa gril, 
robs her of her name; as a spouse, de- 
clares her to be in a state of incurable 
imbecility, and imposes on her a degrad- 
ing tutelage ; as a mother, it refuses to 
her all right, all power over her children ; 
and as a Auman creature, enchains and 


enslaves her forever at the good will and 


pleasure of another human creature, her 
fellow and her equal before God. You 
know, my friend,’ added the girl, with 
passionate enthusiasm, ‘ you know how 
much I honor you, you, whose father was 
named the Father of the Generous. Ido 
not, therefore, fear, noble and valiant- 
hearted man, to see you use against me 
those tyrannical rights; but in my life I 
have never told a falsehood, and our love 
is too holy, too celestial, to be subjected 
to a consecration purchased by a double 
perjury ; no, never will | take a vow to 
observe a law that my dignity, that my 
reason repugn; to-morrow, should the 
law of divorce be re-established, to-mor- 
row, should the rights of woman be re- 
cognized, | would observe those usages, 
because they would be in harmony with 
my mind and with my heart; with that 
which is just, with that which is possible, 
with that which is humane ;’ then, inter- 
rupting herself, Adrienne: added, with so 
profound and sweet an emotion that a 
tear dimmed her beautiful eyes, ‘oh! if 
you but knew, my frie snd, what your love 
is to me, if you but knew how your fe- 
licity is precious and sacred to me, you 
would excuse, you would comprehend 
|these generous supe rstitions of a loving 
| and loyal heart, which sees a fatal presage 
in a false and perjured consecration ; what 
I wish is, to fix you by attraction, to en- 
slave you by happiness , and leave you 
free, in order to owe you only to your- 
self.’ ’ 


We cannot 


eall the character of Adri- 
It has not the repose of 


enne saint-like. 





ee 


holiness ; 


of self in reliance upon Providence. She 
is willing to mock her enemies in her 
confidence in her own good cause. This 


so far weakens the force of her example 
in behalf of truths which the world will 
not accept so long as they present the 
shadow of a handle for objections. 


But to return to the great purpose of 


the book. This saves it from a thousand 
counts of criticism. 
all the 


destructive 


It is a noble exposi- 
tion, as are 

the 
Civilized Competition. 
a pass 


writings of this au- 
thor, of tendencies 
It shows to what 
faire have 


isolation and Jaissez 


brought men; it shows the mere power 


of Association for the worst of ends; 
and in the prophetic will of the old Sieur 
de Rennepont, as well as in the ‘‘ com- 
mon house ”’ in M. Hardy’s factory, and, 
in fact, in innumerable conversations and 
allusions, points to the incalculable bless- 


ings which association in industry, lead- 


ing to unity of interest, yet richest 
variety and freedom of character in all 


things, is destined to accomplish. He 
might, and doubtless will, go farther. 


He may go deeper into the science of 
Association, and give some foretastes of 


life, and exercise his 


show 


the Phalansterian 


imagination to what interest and 


intensity there will be in the passional 
harmonies, both by affinity and contrast, 
of a state of things which will need not 
tragedy for its excitement; a state where- 
in the exceeding riches of the life of the 
soul will be known by its direct outshin- 


ing, and not merely as it gilds the edges 
of these gloomy clouds, or sparkles for 
the 


Indeed it will soon be found that 


a second in flinty collision of ele- 


ments. 
all the materials of romance and poetry 
obsolete, those 
Age. 


ETZLER’S MAC HINE RY. 


A London paper informs us that a trial 


are except furnished by 
the great Hope of the 


has lately been made of one of Etzler’s in- 
ventions, with complete success. 
We rejoice at this result, as we regard 
the project of Etzler to apply machinery 
» Agriculture, to cultivate the earth on a 


grand scale, among the most valuable 
suggestions of modern genius. Etzler 
proposes, as we presume most of our 


readers are aware, by means of machinery 
propelled by forces in nature now almost 
wholly neglected and wasted, to open a 
new era—to bring into existence a new 
of 


** mechanical world 


order things—to introduce a vast 


with its mighty powers and stupendous | 


operations all the inventions and works of 
man that have been hitherto known or 
even dreamed of. The machine on which 
his calculations are all based. and which 


he ealls a moving “ satellite,”’ 


vention that has been succes ssfully tried. 


it is not the entire consecration | 


of 


need to drudge to obtain them ; 
,”’ which shall eclipse | 


is the in- | 
| toil, 


THE BABBIN CBS. 


Although we have never eiathiinal the | 
soundness of the general proposition of 
Etzler that the Winds and Tides, which | 
are his two primary forces, afford an in-| 
exhaustible supply of power which man 
could avail himself of to perform herculean | 
labors, yet, we confess, we have not been 
able clearly to understand the workings 


If they 
as this experiment ap- 


of his mechanical arrangements. 
are practicable, 
pears to have proved, we have occasion | 
to be greatly rejoiced. Etzler is as posi- 
tive in his calculations based on the ap- 
plication and right management of the 
forces in the material world, as Fourier is 
in his of the passional world ; he has as 
supreme a contempt for philosophers and 
inventors who limit the powers cf nature 
to their own standards of practicability, 
and his visions of the material splendor 
and glory of the future, are nearly as 
brilliaat as those of Fourier. His ‘‘ Para- 
dise for all Men,”’ is indeed, a wonderful 
arithmetical of the 
plainest facts in the simplest prose, re- 


poem, calculations 


sulting in the most magnificent solutions. 


By means of his machinery he proposes’ ‘ 


fill the world with 
the 


to to release 


burthen of incessant 


riches, 
mankind from 
toil to produce the necessaries of life, and 
to give to all abundance and leisure for 
self-improvement and enjoyment of the 
Providence. 


bounties of Compared with 


all former inventors, Etzler is a giant— 


his plans are all Titanic, and they sink 


the past works of man, in mechanics, to 
the efforts of Lilliputians. The Egyptian 
pyramids, for collossal grandeur, are the 
only works of art which give an idea of 
what he designs accomplishing by machi- 
nery ; these stupendous monuments of op- 


labor, 
suffering, are but 


pression, erected by human with 


such dreadful toil and 
types of the vast structures which Etzler 


builds for the future by the aid of his 


machinery. 


Some persons imagine an inconsistency 
of Industry 
with the advocacy of labor-saving machi- 


in the doctrines Attractive 


nery. They say, “ iflabor is ‘ attractive,’ 


. . | 
why abridge it, let man delight in_per-| 


forming it, and do not deprive him of the | 
| wheels. 


opportunity by introducing machines to 
But this is a narrow and 
it 


sake of work, that our doctrines of attrac- | 


do it for him.”’ 


mistaken view is not work for the 


tive industry teach, but labor for its results. 


One of its results (externally) is riches ; | 


man requires riches and he should not}, 
he should 
possess them in abundance without too | 
great an expenditure of time and effort in| 


their production ; and if machinery can be 


employed to assist him it should be ap-| 
plied as far as possible, substituting wood 


The 


released from excessive 


and iron for sinews and muscles. 


laborer will be 


and the energies and genius of man_ 
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will be directed to the refinement and 
perfection of all things, aud, not the least, 

of himself. The activities of man will al- 
ways find ample sphere for their exertion 
in refining and perfecting nature ; and the 
control of vast mechanical power will 
confer on him more unlimited dominion 
and render him more emphatically what 
he was designed to be by the Creator, 
King of the Earth. 

Mr. Etzler is at present in the Republic 
of Venezuela, where he has gone with a 
company from England to found a colony 
and put his plans in operation. The 
government has very liberally granted 
him the privilege of selecting a tract of land 
without charge in that fine region of 
the globe, and has engaged to afford many 
valuable facilities for its settlement. Two 
Tropical Emigrating Companies have 
been formed in Lendon, and the machine 
spoken of is intended fer one of them. 
Mr. Etzler has our earnest wishes for the 
success of his great enterprize. 


A New Mecuanicat Principte.— 
‘On Monday week, a public trial of the 
Satellite,’ or ‘ Iron Slave,’ invented by 
J. A. Etzler, Esq., and constructed by 
Mr. F. Atkins, of Bicester, for the Tropi- 
cal Emigration Society, was made in the 
neighborhood of Bicester, Oxfordshire. 
The first public display of this invention, 
which, at no distant period, will change 
the system of agricultural labor, especial- 
ly in warm climates, and substitute iron 
slaves for human slaves, excited a good 
deal of interest. ‘The machine is intend- 
ed for agricultural purposes, such as 
ploughing, sowing, reaping; also for 
making canals, roads and tunnels. It is 
a frame of iron, of four feet wide, and 
twenty feet long, with a shaft of seven 
feet long in front, and a shaft of six feet 
six inches long behind, with two broad 
wheels, and a steering-wheel on the ex- 
treme end. On the front shaft are feet 
similar to spokes of wheels, with buffers 
on their extremities; these enter the 
ground by the revolving of the shaft. 
, This is caused by a long lever of twenty 
feet swinging backwards and forwards on 
a spindle, and pulling alternatively two 
levers of three feet in a box on two 
wheels, fixed to the shaft, similar to the 
capstan on the Great Britain steamship— 
with the difference, that the motion can be 
reversed, or the levers so placed, that they 
virbeate, without touching the driving- 
The power to work this ma- 
chine is communicated by ropes, pulling 
alternately on the large lever ; these ropes, 
at a distance of a hundred yards, were 
wound around a double drum, and cor- 


/responding ropes ran from the drum to a 


distance of a further 120 yards, to two 
cranks of a steam engine. By this trial 
a new mechanical principal was establish- 
ed—namely, the transition of power from 
a fixed point to a moving point, going in 


| arbitrary directions at the will of one man 


at the steering wheel, which was thought 
impossible by scientific engineers. By 
prolonging or shortening the communicat- 


‘ing ropes, the distance from the prime 


mover to the machine travelling around 
its ‘ satellite,’ can be from twenty yards 
to 1,600 yards in diameter. The ropes 
from the prime mover to the central drum 
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travel upon pullies and rollers to diminish | 
fric tion, and from the drum to the ‘ satel- | 
lite,’ they are held up by cars with poles, 
if they extend to a great distance, to keep 


them from the ground. The trial itself 


proved fully the practicability of the ma- 


chine, and the applicability of the mode of 


transmitting power by levers and ropes 
from a fixed point to a moving point, 
although, owing to some minor causes, 
such as smallness of some pullies, and an 
oversight in the steering of the machine, 
it was not quite satisfactory to the general 
publie who are used to see the locomotives 
travelling at from thirty to forty miles an 
hour. ‘This machine is intended to work 
and move at the rate of three miles per 
hour, although the velocity with which it 
did go at this first trial has not quite 
realized that speed ; but the share-holders 
of the society present, have expressed 
themselves satisfied; and at a meeting 
held by them on the evening at the’ Cross 
Keys Inn, have passed a vote of thanks 
to the engineer and his workmen for their 
skill and labor displayed in the construc- 
tion of the machine. ‘The trial was made 
on a square of eleven acres, on the pro- 
perty of Edward King, Esq., of Black- 
thorn, who kindly lent to the Tropical 
Emigration Society his steam-carriage, 
which, eleven years ago, was running be- 
tween Hammersmith and London. (This 
steam-carriage has since become the pro- 
perty of the Tropical Emigration Society, 
in consequence of some arrangemeuts be- 
tween the former proprietor and them- 
selves.) The steam-carriage was fixed 
tightly on the ground, and on each of the 
large driving wheels was fixed a crank, 
on which a half-inch rope was fastened, 
communicating with the central drum. 
Two booths were erected on the ground, 
and many of the people of Bicester, 
Blackthorn, and the neighborhood had a 
regular holiday.”’ 


THE [IVORY CHRIS rT 


Most of our readers have probably seen 
an account of this remarkable work of 
art, which is said to be the production of 
a simple and uneducated monk in an 
Italian Convent. The story is that a 
large tusk of ivory had been lying in the 
monastery for a great length of time, 
when the idea of converting it into an 
image of the Savior, took possession of 
his mind, and in spite of his entire igno- 
rance of sculpture, and of the difficulty 
of working such a material, he succeeded 
in making this beautiful statue, under the 


belief that he was thus in the special | 


protection of the Virgin, who visited 
him in his dreams, and animated him for 
his work. We have seen doubts ex- 
pressed as to whether mere religious en- 
thusiasm could produce a result of so 
high a character of art, and we confess 
that the excellent anatomy of the figure, 
the originality of its conception, and the 
delicacy with which it is executed, make 
us suspect that the facts of its history 
may be somewhat expanded and embel- 
lished. That it is the product of very 
deep religious enthusiasm, is however 
undeniable. Whether it come from the 
hand of an untaught monk or of a skilful 
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artist, the sculptor was possessed by the} rail road in the north of Englaud. So 
idea he has so perfectly embodied. The | says the ‘* Railway Magazine.”’ 

face is especially beautiful, and like every | 
true work of art, has all the depth of the | The Bavarian Goverment, by a reseript 
feeling from which it was created. It of the Minister of the Interior, has for- 
cannot be understood from aessual glance, | bidden the use of steel pens in the publie 
but needs to be dwelt upon with some- | records. 











A New Ipea.— How ro secome Own- 
er oF A Hovuse.— A Society has been in- 
corporated in Montreal, called the Mon- 
ly indebied to Mr. Lester, whose property | treal Building Society, by becoming a 
it is, for bringing it to America. member of which, a person is enabled to 
build a house by means of a loan granted 
him for that purpose, repayable by instal- 
ments for what the rent of such a house 
would cost him in ten years. ‘The work- 
" ing of the plan is as follows :—** Havin 

From the Deutsche Schnellpost. a hie of co an individual Wo oy 

‘* What? How! Where?’ is the title | subscriber to the Society for one or more 
of a work on which Countess Ida Hahn-}Sh#res at $500 each, paying a monthly 
subscription of two dollars and a half for 
each share, for a period of nine or ten 
years, at the end of which time he finds 

It is said that Liszt is employed in com- | himself the owner of his house, having 
posing an opera in five acts for the Impe- | paid off the principal.” ‘This sort of 

Savings Bank has, it is said, been found 
rial Italian Theatre at Vienna, the subject 
| to work very well in Eng] and. 


thing of the sentiment in which it origi- 
nated. Thus seen it seems to us to be 
almost without a parallel. We are great- 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Hahn is now engaged. 





of which is an episode in the history of | 





that city. | Fat Senmaane, The amount paid to 
—_—— | the officers of the Navy, while ‘‘ waiting 

‘orders,’ or “absent on leave,’ was 
| $ 350,000, in four years. Uncle Sam is 
second time, attacked by apoplexy, but} a clever, thick-pated old gentleman, with 


fortunately by timely blood-letting, inju-| no bottom to his purse. 


Ludwig Tieck was recently, for the, 





rious consequences were prevented. _ : — - = = 
WEST ROXBURY OMNIBUS! 

Among the thieves who are at present Leaves Brook Farm at 8 a. m., and 1 1-2 
p. M., for Boston, via Spring Street, Jamaica 
Plains, and Roxbury. Returning, leaves 
to be a Polish nobleman by birth, who is | Doolittle’s, City Tavern, Brattle Street, at 


now under arrest for the one hundred and | 10 1-2 a.m. ,and 4p. m. Sunday e xcepte d. 
N. R. GERRISH. 





imprisoned in Berlin, is a workman, said 


fifteenth time. Another has been arrest- Oct. 18, 1845. 
ed eighty times. 
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Hoffman of Fallersleben, who was re-|[s published simultaneously at New York 
and Boston, by the Brook FARM PHALANX, 
rs every Saturday morning. Office in New 
about with him a map of Germany, on| yo Burcess, STRINGER & Co., No. 222 
which he has marked all those States and | Broadway ; and in Boston, Reppine & Co., 


Cities which he cannot enter, with red. | No. 8 State Street. 


TERMS. " ollars a year, or One Dol- 

He does this, as he says, to avoid mis-|, TE®™s- Two D ee 
. 2 lar for six months, payable invariably in ad- 

takes, as the number constantly increases. | vance. Ten copies for Fifteen Dollars. 


ceutly banished from Hanover, carries 





{> Periodical Agents, Post Masters, As- 
Next to the mother of Napoleon, hard- | sociation Clubs, and all persons wishing to 


i etic iene hte oll abl al .| diffuse the principles defended in this paper, 
y any woman has been able to boast of | by forwarding Firreen Douiars, will be 


as many famous sons as the aged Madame | supplied with Ten Copies. 

Arago, who died recently at the age of} CommMuNICATIONS and REMITTANCES 
should be addressed to the publishers in New 
; York and Boston, or to the ‘ Editors of the 
tronomer, of the traveller, who is now| Harbinger,” Brook Farm, West Roxbury, 
blind, of the author, of the engineer, and | Mass. 

(C= Single copies for sale at the Harbinger 
Offices, No. 222 Broadway, New York, and 
No. 8 State Street, Boston, and by booksellers 
In the Parisian ‘‘ Petites Affiches,’’ an | and periodical agents throughout the U.States. 


advertising paper, is the following: A | Price, 6 1-4 cents. 


ninety-two, the mother of the great as- 





of General Arago. 
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JOHN B. RUSSELL, Cincinnati, 
In I GAZETTE OFFICE. 
n England, rail road engineers are so | . oe 

wwiand, rail road enginee € so JOSEPH KELSEY, 


WINCHESTER, CONN. 


literary man, the author of several highly | 
successful comedies, wishes for a young 
assistant of talent and taste. Lodging, 
board, and agreeable treatment, guaran- 
teed. 


much sought for, that Sir John Rennie, | 


for example, receives a thousand pounds | _____ a ~e-wiee-2 
Sterling weekly for his services upon a 
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